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CHAPTER  I 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  author  of  this  bulletin  has  also  written  a  volume  on 
History  of  Road  Legislation  in  Iowa,  soon  to  be  published  by  The 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  make  more  than  a  very  brief  historical  statement.  The 
book  contains  ten  chapters,  nine  of  the  same  being  devoted  to  a 
thorough,  historical  survey  of  road  legislation  and  administration 
from  1834,  when  Iowa  was  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
down  to  the  present  time.  This  larger  historical  work  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  at  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 

The  value  of  such  an  historical  study  cannot  be  over-estimated 
because  it  forms  the  necessary  and  logical  background  of  the 
present  good  road  movement.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
future  must  be  constructed  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  past  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  the  majority  of  practical  men  have 
no  lamp  by  which  their  feet  are  guided  except  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. The  student  of  historical  research  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  after  all  but  very  little  is  absolutely  new ; 
in  other  words,  that  real  substantial  reforms  necessarily  mean  the 
reshaping  of  old  institutions,  constantly  adapting  the  same  to 
new  and  changing  conditions  on  the  inevitable  basis  of  the  laws 
of  social  evolution.  In  his  study  of  road  legislation  and  admin- 
istration in  Iowa,  the  author  has  discovered  that  the  real  funda- 
mentals of  the  road  question,  including  policies  which  many  peo- 
ple think  are  new  and  revolutionary  in  character,  may  be  traced 
back  more  than  one-half  a  century  and  in  some  cases  even  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Territorial  period  of  our  history.  In  this  con- 
nection, space  will  permit  the  mere  suggestion  of  only  three  or 
four  essential  points. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  from  July  1,  1851,  to  February  2,  1853,  the  civil 
township  has  exercised  an  important  and  substantial  authority 
in  road  matters  since  1839,  when  the  Second  Legislative  Assembly 
authorized  the  optional  establishment  of  township  government  in 
Iowa.  This  authority  was  exercised  along  two  important  lines: 
first,  the  actual  supervision  of  road  work,  either  directly  through 
township  officials  or  indirectly  through  sub-district  road  over- 
seers; and  second,  the  fiscal  power  represented  by  the  levy  of 
taxes  for  road  purposes.  The  sphere  of  jurisdiction  of  the  civil 
township  from  both  standpoints  tended  to  increase  from  1839  to 
1851,  when  the  Code  of  that  year  practically  blotted  the  township 
from  the  map  by  providing  for  a  county  road  supervisor  elected 
by  the  people,  with  authority  to  appoint  deputy  township  road 


masters.  This  highly  centralized  system,  however,  remained  in 
force  less  than  two  years  and  by  18,58  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  township  was  practically  supreme,  having  complete  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  levy  of  taxes  for  road  purposes  from  that  date  until 
1884,  when  the  county  road  fund  was  established. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
the  township  will  continue  to  exercise  very  substantial  powers  in 
the  actual  administration  of  at  least  local  township  roads,  also 
retaining  the  right  to  levy  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  maintenance  of  local  dirt  roads  including  the  dragging 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  public  highways,  will  probably  re- 
main a  township  function  for  at  least  many  years  to  come,  a  fact 
which  should  be  recognized  in  promoting  or  drafting  road  and 
bridge  legislation. 

In  the  same  manner  the  county,  a  unit  of  local  government 
which  forms  a  necessary  connecting  link  between  the  civil  town- 
ship on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  on  the  other,  has  also  been 
clothed  with  large  powers  and  authority  in  road  matters  since 
1838,  when  Iowa  became  a  separate  Territory  by  act  of  Congress. 
From  1838  to  1851,  the  so  called  commissioner  system  of  county 
government  prevailed  in  Iowa.  The  county  board,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  commissioners,  had  jurisdiction  over  the  laying  out 
and  opening  of  public  roads,  levied  taxes  for  road  and  bridge  pur- 
poses and  in  fact  exercised  general  supervision  and  control  over 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  authority  formerly  exercised  by  three  county  commission- 
ers was  vested  in  the  county  judge  from  1851  to  1860.  During 
this  period,  however,  the  county  judge  was  gradually  deprived  of 
his  arbitrary  powers,  especially  in  financial  matters,  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  township  government.  The  form  of  county  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  from  1860  to  1870  was  modeled  on  that  of 
New  York,  the  county  board  of  supervisors  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  in  the  civil  townships.  In  other  words,  the 
county  board  in  reality,  consisted  of  township  officials,  and  the 
control  of  road  finances  was  quite  naturally  exercised  by  township 
authority. 

The  present  supervisor  system,  which  is  in  fact  the  commis- 
sioner system,  was  created  in  1870,  and  during  this  period  there 
has  been  a  gradual  differentiation  of  township  and  county  func- 
tions in  the  administration  of  the  public  highways.  This  has  been 
brought  about  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  present  county 
board  of  supervisors  is  distinctly  a  county  board,  and  not  a  board 
of  officials  elected  in  the  civil,  townships.  The  powers  and  au- 
thority of  this  board  have  gradually  developed  since  1870,  until, 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  county 
road  fund  should  be  substantially  increased,  and  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  should  appoint  a  county  engineer  and  exercise  a 


much  larger  sphere  of  control  in  the  administration  of  the  public 
highways.  The  tendency  along  this  line  has  been  very  marked 
since  1884,  when  the  county  road  fund  was  first  established,  which 
represented  the  fruit  of  a  period  of  agitation  that  had  culminated 
in  the  State  Road  Convention  which  met  at  Iowa  City  in  March, 
1883. 

The  desirability  of  paying  road  taxes  in  money,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  county  bridge  fund,  date  back  to  the  Terri- 
torial period  of  Iowa  history.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  tax  payers  have  quite  generally  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  a  larger  taxable  area  than  the  civil 
township  for  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  for  any  other  similar 
improvement,  involving  relatively  large  expenditures  of  public 
money.  The  same  considerations  which  prompted  the  early  pio- 
neers to  establish  a  county  bridge  fund  are  at  the  basis  of  the 
present  movement  to  enlarge  the  county  road  fund,  and  employ 
the  same  for  the  purchase  of  expensive  machinery,  the  building 
of  culverts  and  bridges,  and  the  making  of  other  permanent  im- 
provements, which  require  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  sum  of 
money  than  it  is  practicable  or  desirable  to  ]evy  in  one  civil 
township. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  having  a 
township  road  master,  or  road  superintendent,  and  also  of  pro- 
viding some  county  official  to  give  all  his  time  to  road  work, 
were  definitely  formulated  in  the  First  State  Road  Convention, 
which  met  at  Iowa  City  in  1883.  At  the  same  Convention,  the 
importance  of  also  having  some  definite  system  of  state  super- 
vision was  emphasized.  Indeed,  it  may  !be  said  that  the  move- 
ment to  create  a  State  Highway  Commission,  which  resulted  in 
the  important  legislation  of  1904,  had  its  origin  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  that  date.  The  township  road  superintendent 
finally  authorized  in  1902,  the  county  road  engineer  which  was 
placed  on  an  optional  basis  in  1911,  and  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission itself,  created  in  1904,  all  rest  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  historical  development  in  our  own  state,  as  well  as  the  suc- 
cessful practical  experience  of  a  large  number  of  the  remaining 
states  of  the  Union.  These  considerations,  in  fact,  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  road  legislation  and  administration,  are  presented 
with  a  wealth  of  historical  detail  in  the  History  of  Road  Legisla- 
tion in  Iowa,  already  noted,  which  volume  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  STATE  HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 

1904-1912 

The  history  of  road  legislation  and  administration  in  Iowa 
since  1904  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  the  history  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  Indeed,  the  Commission  itself  was 
the  logical  result  of  at  least  twenty  years  of  agitation  for  good 
roads.  Since  1884  public  opinion  had  gradually  crystalized  in 
favor  of  a  more  systematic  plan  and  definite  purpose.  More  im- 
mediately, however,  experimental  work,  beginning  as  early  as 
1902,  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  Iowa  State 
College,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enactment  of  the 
law  creating  the  Commission.  Certain  experiments  were  made 
with  reference :  first,  to  the  traction  resistance  on  country  roads ; 
second,  the  amount  of  traffic  over  country  roads  in  selected  town- 
ships ;  and  finally,  the  relation  between  the  prices  of  agricultural 
products  and  the  condition  of  the  roads, 

In  the  establishment  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  Dean 
A.  Marston  of  the  Division  of  Engineering  and  Dean  C.  P.  Cur- 
tiss  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  Iowa  State  College  are  en- 
titled to  much  credit.  The  question  of  creating  a  regular  State 
Highway  Department  at  the  state  capitol,  and  of  providing  an  ap- 
propriation therefor,  came  before  the  General  Assembly  in  1904 ; 
but  public  sentiment  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  radical  step.  In- 
deed, it  soon  became  apparent  that  no  separate  department  sup- 
ported by  a  substantial  appropriation  could  be  established  until 
public  sentiment  had  been  educated  to  the  value  of  improved 
highways  and  the  necessity  of  a  more  efficient  system  of  road  ad- 
ministration. At  this  juncture  Representative  Jones  introduced 
a  bill  providing  that  the  Iowa  State  College  should  act  as  a  State 
Highway  Commission.  This  measure,  which  did  not  carry  an 
appropriation,  was,  after  being  slightly  amended,  passed  by  both 
Houses.  The  money  for  the  support  of  the  Commission  was  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  college  budget  for  experimental  purposes, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  act  as  finally 
passed  stipulated  that  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
The  Mechanic  Arts  should  serve  as  a  State  Highway  Commission 
for  Iowa,  with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

"1.  To  devise  and  adopt  plans  and  systems  of  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  different 
counties  of  the  state,  and  conduct  demonstration  in  such  high- 
way construction,  at  least  once  each  year  at  some  suitable  place, 
for  the  instruction  of  county  supervisors,  township  trustees, 
superintendents,  students  of  the  college,  and  others. 
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"2.  To  disseminate  information  and  instruction  to  county 
supervisors  and  other  highway  officers  who  make  request ;  answer 
inquiries  and  advise  such  supervisors  and  officers  on  questions 
pertaining  to  highway  improvements,  construction  and  main- 
tenance, and  whenever  the  board  of  supervisors  of  a  county 
adjudge  that  the  public  necessity  requires  a  public  demonstration 
of  improved  highway  construction  or  maintenance  in  said  county, 
and  so  request  and  agree  to  furnish  necessary  tools,  help,  and 
motive  power  for  same,  the  commission  shall  furnish  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  a  trained  and  competent  highway  builder 
for  such  demonstration  free  to  the  county. 

"3.  To  formulate  reasonable  conditions  and  regulations  for 
public  demonstrations;  and  to  promulgate  advisory  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  highways. 

"4.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  the  important  operations  of  the 
highway  commission,  and  report  same  to  the  governor  at  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year. ' ' 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Iowa  State  College  appointed  the  Deans  of  the  Di- 
visions of  Engineering  and  Agriculture  to  serve  the  State  in  that 
capacity.  Professor  T.  H.  MacDonald  was  engaged  as  assistant 
to  give  all  of  his  time  to  the  work,  and  vigorous  steps  were  taken 
to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  statute. 

In  the  meantime  the  movement  in  favor  of  good  roads  was 
greatly  fostered  by  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Good  Roads 
Association  on  August  15,  1903.  The  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Des  Moines  on  February  24  and  25,  1904.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Harper  served  as  president  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Lyons  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Association.  In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  an 
instructive  program  a  general  plan  was  developed  to  promote 
good  road  legislation  before  the  General  Assembly. 

Strangely  enough  an  effort  was  made  during  the  1904  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  take  a  backward  step  in  road  ad- 
ministration, through  a  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Chassell,  provid- 
ing for  an  amendment  of  the  Anderson  law  which  had  authorized 
the  consolidation  of  road  districts  on  the  basis  of  civil  townships 
and  the  appointment  of  a  township  superintendent  of  roads.  Mr. 
Chassell  did  not  wish  to  repeal  the  Anderson  law,  but  desired 
merely  to  make  the  adoption  of  the  consolidated  system  optional 
with  each  civil  township.  He  declared  that  tax  payers  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  decentralized  super- 
vision and  control  if  they  so  desired ;  in  other  words,  they  should 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  enjoying  local  self  government.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  but  was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the 
Senate. 

Some  amendments,  however,  were  made  to  the  general  body 
of  road  legislation.    Among  other  changes,  the  road  tax  was  ex- 
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eluded  from  the  consolidated  levy  of  the  county ;  and  the  law  with 
reference  to  personal  injuries  caused  by  steam  engines  ou  the 
public  highways  was  slightly  amended.  Finally,  a  Law  with 
reference  to  the  construction  of  levees,  ditches,  drains,  or  changes 
of  any  natural  water  course  across  the  public  liighway  stipulated, 
first,  thai  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  the  same  across  any 
public  highway  should  be  paid  for  by  the  township  trustees  out 
of  the  township  road  fund;  and  second,  that  "whenever  the  mak- 
ing of  such  improvement  across  any  highway  necessitates  the 
building  of  a  bridge  over  the  same,  the  board  of  supervisors  shall 
build  and  construct  the  same  and  pay  all  costs  and  expenses 
thereof  out  of  the  county  bridge  fund.'' 

As  an  example  of  the  somewhat  complex  character  of  the  town- 
ship and  county  principles  of  local  government  and  the  necessity 
of  carefully  distributing  the  tax  burden  in  proportion  to  benefits 
received,  it  was  further  specified  in  the  act  that  whenever  any 
highway  was  beneficially  affected  by  the  construction  of  any  im- 
provements in  such  districts,  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  classify  and  assess  benefits,  to  determine 
and  return  in  their  report  the  amount  of  the  benefits  to  such  high- 
way, and  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the  clerk  of  the  township 
in  which  said  highway  is  located  as  provided  in  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual property  owner."  Finally,  the  law  specified  that  levees 
and  drainage  ditches  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere 
materially  with  travel  on  the  public  highways. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  creation  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  marked  an  important  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  road  legislation.  Professor  T.  H.  MaeDonald,  who  had  been 
employed  as  assistant  in  charge  of  good  roads  investigation  for 
the  Commission,  was  also  made  Secretary  of  the  Iowa  Good  Roads 
Association.  Plans  were  laid  and  work  was  commenced  along 
strictly  scientific  lines.  With  the  limited  funds  which  the  College 
Board  of  Trustees  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  'road  investigation 
it  was  possible  to  make  only  small  beginnings. 

In  a  bulletin  entitled  The  Good  Roads  Problem  in  Iowa,  dated 
June.  1905,  Dean  A.  Marston  reviewed  the  early  labors  of  the 
( 'ommission  and  outlined  a  constructive  program  of  reform  along 
the  line  of  road  legislation  and  administration.  An  effort  was 
made  to  investigate  road  conditions  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  and  at  that  time  road  maps  were  prepared  for  about  twelve 
counties.  A  preliminary  investigation  was  also  made  regarding 
the  amount  of  road  funds  raised  in  the  different  counties,  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  expenditure  for  such  purposes. 
This  included  a  house  to  house  canvass  in  typical  townships. 
Finally,  the  investigating  of  road  inaterials  in  Iowa  was  placed 
in  tiie  hands  of  Professor  S.  W.  Beyer,  whose  "work  is  now  practi- 
cally ready  for  publication. 
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It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  Iowa  possessed  about  one 
hundred  thousand  miles  of  road  —  about  twenty-five  thousand 
miles  of  which  was  classed  as  main  traveled  roads.  The  relation 
between  the  price  of  farm  produce  and  the  condition  of  public 
highways,  the  amount  of  road  taxes  in  the  various  funds,  the 
subject  of  road  drainage,  and  the  use  of  the  King  Road  Drag, 
road  culverts,  gravel  and  stone  roads,  and  various  other  problems, 
were  carefully  discussed  in  this  preliminary  report.  Dean  Mars- 
ton  pointed  out  that  the  good  roads  problem  in  Iowa  is  how  to 
spend  the  money  already  being  raised  so  as  to  secure  one-hundred- 
cents-on-the-dollar  returns.  He  estimated  that  $1,000,000  set 
aside  annually  for  permanent  stone  or  gravel  roads  would  give 
the  State  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  miles  of 
stone  road  or  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  gravel 
road. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  also  published  a  Manual  for 
Iowa  Highway  Officers  (dated  June,  1905)  which,  being  widely 
distributed,  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  good  road  movement  along  rational,  scientific  lines.  In  this 
Manual  attention  is  called  to  the  well  known  fact  that  the  rapid 
development  of  railroads  in  recent  years  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  the  importance  of  public  highways  as 
agencies  of  transportation.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled 
that  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad  the  Territory  and  later 
the  State  had  manifested  great  interest  in  and  given  substantial 
encouragement  to  the  building  of  permanent  roads  including  the 
chartering  of  private  corporations  to  construct  graded  and  plank 
roads.  But  in  reference  to  the  new  agitation  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent highway  improvement  in  1905,  Professor  MacDonald  was 
able  to  say:  "At  the  inception  of  road  building  in  the  United 
States  the  leading  men  of  the  day  championed  the  movement,  and 
now  the  foremost  men  in  every  state  have  not  only  given  its  re- 
vival their  approval,  but  have  aided  its  advancement  in  every 
possible  manner." 

The  Manual  for  Highivay  Officers  contains,  besides  the  data 
noted  'above,  chapters  dealing  with  thev  topography  of  Iowa,  a 
brief  historical  statement  regarding  the  subject  of  road  legisla- 
tion, with  special  emphasis  on  the  Anderson  road  law  enacted 
in  1902,  and  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  road  districts  on 
the  basis  of  civil  townships,  and  the  appointment  of  a  township 
road  superintendent,  the  work  of  the  Commission  itself,  the  im- 
portance of  road  dragging,  and  various  other  technical  problems 
in  highway  engineering,  including  the  location  of  roads,  drain- 
age, and  the  proper  method  of  constructing  permanent  highways. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  Anderson  law  was  quite  generally  disre- 
garded by  township  trustees.  The  law  contemplated  that  a  man 
filling  that  important  position  should  devote  his  full  time  to  the 
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work.  "Some  townships,''  according:  to  the  Manual,  "have  ap- 
pointed several  men  to  work  on  the  roads  and  called  them  road 
superintendents,  bill  this  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  old  many- 
district-system.  It  would  be  much  better  and  would  follow  the 
requirements  of  the  law  to  have  one  road  superintendent  for  the 
township  and  let  him  have,  if  necessary,  a  number  of  assistants. 
The  more  the  work  is  concentrated  under  one  man  and  this  man 
held  responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  fund,  the  more 
economical  will  be  the  administration  of  the  road  funds,  provided 
the  proper  man  is  selected  in  the  first  place. ' ' 

In  1905  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  Ames  on  June  15  and  16,  1905.  In  his  address  of  welcome, 
Dean  Charles  F.  Curtiss  suggested  that  "An  inferior  public 
road  system  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  people  who  live 
under  it  and  it  is  only  a  prosperous  and  rich  community  that 
can  afford  to  bear  that  burden."  President  T.  G.  Harper  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  road  legislation  of  Iowa  was  the  product  of 
pioneer  days.  "In  every  department  of  business  activity  and 
commercial  enterprise, "  said  Mr.  Harper,  "we  look  around  to  find 
that  we  have  gone  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  in  the  matter 
of  common  road  making  we  find  ourselves  precisely  where  our 
pioneer  fathers  left  us."  In  his  opinion,  there  was  no  more  im- 
portant question,  since  the  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation marked  the  high  or  low  civilization  of  any  people.  Mr. 
Harper  emphasized  the  importance  of  a  larger  unit  of  road  ad- 
ministration. "I  contend,"  he  said,  "that  the  unit  of  the  road 
district  should  be  the  county  instead  of  the  township.  There 
should  be  a  county  superintendent  of  roads  and  bridges,  to  work 
under  the  direction  and  jurisdiction  of  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors. ' ' 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Association  a  number  of  excellent  ad- 
dresses were  made  on  practical  subjects,  including  the  questions 
of  maintaining  and  repairing  highways,  road  laws  in  Iowa,  weeds, 
the  work  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  the  question  of 
public  roads  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  legislator, 
stone  roads,  and  finally,  the  use  of  concrete  for  culverts  and 
bridges.  Attorney  General  Charles  W.  Mullan  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  all  road  work  should  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent road  engineer.  It  was  pointed  out  further  that  the  old 
system  of  small  road  districts  had  produced  two  results:  first,  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  funds ;  and  second,  a  lack  of 
concerted  action  or  spirit  of  cooperation  in  the  building  of  a 
connected  system  of  highways.  "The  abolishment  of  these  small 
taxing  districts,"  said  Mr.  Mullan,  "and  the  creating  of  road 
districts  co-extensive  with  the  townships  of  the  state,  have  given 
a  broader  field  of  action  and  to  a  large  degree  eliminated  the  local 
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penuriousness  which  so  long  predominated  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  public  highways. " 

Hon.  F.  F.  Jones  of  Villisca,  author  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission  law,  delivered  an  able  address  in  which  he  attributed 
the  poor  condition  of  the  public  highways  to  the  lack  of  definite, 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  civil  en- 
gineering. The  result  was  a  waste  of  energy,  materials,  and  re- 
sources. The  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  he  declared,  was 
selected  to  head  this  important  enterprise  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"First  —  Because  it  is  continually  demonstrating  its  interest 
in  and  its  ability  to  serve  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
state :  and  these  interests  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  im- 
proved, roads. 

"Second  —  Because  the  training,  experience,  ability,  organiza- 
tion, facilities,  and  men,  necessary  to  bring  the  largest  results, 
are  there  ready  to  be  thus  employed,  and  without  additional 
burden  of  expense. 

"Third — •  Because  the  farmers,  who  are  the  county  road-build- 
ers, have  such  confidence  in  this  institution  that  they  will  more 
readily  accept  instruction  and  recommendations  from  it  than 
from  any  other  source. 

"Fourth  —  Because  the  college  officials,  when  approached  in 
regard  to  the  matter,  very  kindly  consented  to  undertake  and 
prosecute  the  work  outlined  should  the  bill  become  a  law." 

The  address  made  by  E.  W.  Weeks  of  Guthrie  Center,  entitled 
The  Legislator  and  the  Public  Roads,  it  noteworthy,  because  of 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  a  more  centralized 
system  of  road  administration  —  especially  the  necessity  of  creat- 
ing the  office  of  County  Highway  Commissioner.  He  believed 
that  by  pursuing  this  method,  the  township  levy  of  four  mills 
could  be  abolished  and  the  county  levy  increased  two  mills,  there- 
by saving  two  mills  for  the  taxpayers.  "I  would  have  this 
County  Highway  Commissioner  have  charge  of  all. the  highways 
within  the  county,  both  constructive  and  maintaining.  Eliminate 
all  township  taxes  and  supervision,  turn  them  all  to  the  county 
and  County  Highway  Commissioner."  While  this  was,  no  doubt, 
an  extreme  view  it  nevertheless  indicates  an  important  tendency 
of  the  present  day  along  different  lines  of  social  and  economic 
reform. 

In  its  first  annual  report  to  the  Governor  of  Iowa,  dated  De- 
cember 30,  1905,  the  State  Highway  Commission  emphasized  the 
imperative  need  of  more  funds  to  carry  out  the  work  required  by 
law  and  recommended  the  desirability  of  having  a  larger  per- 
centage of  road  taxes  expended  by  county  authorities.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  there  should  be  a  county  engineer, 
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appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  placed  in  immediate 
charge  of  road  work,  who  in  turn  should  consult  the  Stale  Com- 
mission regarding  the  standard  plans  and  methods  of  construc- 
tion. The  report  contains  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  Commission  under  the  following  headings:  (1)  investiga- 
tions, (2)  experiments,  (3)  plans  and  publications,  and  (1)  the 
road  school. 

A  discussion  of  the  general  topography  of  the  State  on  the  basis 
of  glacial  districts,  an  account  of  road  and  bridge  work  carried 
on  in  various  counties,  the  expenditure  of  the  different  road 
funds,  and  a  number  of  closely  allied  problems  are  also  present- 
ed. The  results  of  certain  experimental  work  along  the  line  of 
traction  resistance,  gravel  road  with  clay  binder,  stone  roads,  and 
certain  problems  in  concrete,  are  also  included  in  the  report.  That 
is  to  say.  a  comprehensive  statement  of  work  accomplished,  to- 
gether with  the  future  plans  and  policies  of  the  Commission,  was 
laid  before  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Agitation  for  good  roads  continued  and  gradually  crystalized 
into  definite  policy.  On  January  11,  1906,  Governor  Albert  B. 
Cummins  addressed  a  communication  "To  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors and  to  the  associations  of  every  kind  organized  in  aid  of 
the  development  of  the  State"  asking  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  each  county  appoint  three  delegates  and  each  associa- 
tion "of  whatever  kind,  organized  in  aid  of  development"  ap- 
point two  delegates  to  attend  the  Third  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  to  be  held  at  Des  Moines  on 
February  7  and  8,  1906.  In  his  communication  the  Governor 
referred  especially  to  the  practical  value  of  the  King  Drag  in 
keeping  ordinary  dirt  roads  in  a  good  state  of  repair. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation, a  number  of  important  bills  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
roads  were  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1906.  On 
January  11th  a  bill  to  provide  for  working  or  smoothing  public 
highways  by  the  use  of  split  log  or  road  drag  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Bailey  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Highways.  Bills 
were  also  introduced  to  increase  the  tax  levy  in  townships,  to 
amend  the  law  regarding  the  appointment  of  a  township  super- 
intendent of  roads,  and  to  amend  the  law  regarding  the  collection 
of  road  taxes,  to  amend  certain  sections  of  the  law  relating  to 
levees,  drains,  and  water  courses,  and  finally,  to  encourage  the  use 
of  wagons  with  wide  tires  on  the  public  highways  and  providing 
for  a  rebate  of  a  portion  of  their  road  tax  to  persons  using  wagons 
with  tires  not  less  than  three  inches  in  width  when  hauling  heavy 
loads  on  the  public  roads  and  highways.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  use  of  the  split  road  drag  had  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association. 
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The  proposition  to  abolish  the  office  of  county  surveyor  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  that  of  county  engineer  was  also  urged 
by  a  great  many  advocates  of  road  reform,  and  endorsed  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission.  Members  of  the  Committees  on 
Roads  and  Highways  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
held  an  informal  joint  meeting  to  hear  representatives  of  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Society  with  respect  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation  along  this  line.  Seth  Green  of  Mills  County,  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  of  Allamakee  County,  and  Messrs.  Haley  and  Budd  of 
Polk  County  represented  the  Association  in  urging  the  import- 
ance of  having  a  competent  engineer  to  assist  boards  of  super- 
visors in  the  various  counties  of  the  State.  The  Secretary  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  was  present  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
proposition. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee,  however,  were  in  doubt 
concerning  the  necessity  of  such  an  office,  believing  that  the  split 
log  drag  and  better  drainage  would  solve  the  road  question  in 
the  rural  districts.  For  example,  Mr.  Conn  endorsed  the  wide 
tire  idea  and  the  use  of  the  road  drag ;  but  he  ' '  doubted  the  value 
of  the  scheme  of  substituting  an  engineer  for  the  surveyor,  which 
would  largely  increase  the  expense."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
people  of  Iowa  were  not  as  yet  ready  to  assimilate  a  substantial 
program  of  constructive  reform  along  the  line  of  road  admin- 
istration. 

The  Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  judged  from  the  standpoint 
of  road  legislation,  was  far  from  being  a  progressive  body.  Laws 
relating  to  vehicles  with  wide  tires  and  the  dragging  of  roads 
were  about  the  only  constructive  measures  of  the  session.  The 
bills  introduced  into  the  House  by  Bailey,  and  in  the  Senate  by 
Turner,  amending  the  so-called  Anderson  law  providing  for  the 
consolidation  of  road  districts  and  the  appointment  of  a  town- 
ship superintendent  of  roads,  were  of  a  reactionary  character. 
The  Turner  bill  gave  the  township  trustees  the  power  to  divide  a 
township  into  two  or  more  road  districts,  the  superintendent  of 
each  district  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  After  a  trial  of  two  or 
more  years,  it  was  suggested  that  the  people  of  a  given  locality 
might  return  to  the  township  basis.  The  bill  also  permitted  the 
road  tax  to  be  worked  out  rather  than  paid  in  cash.  In  short, 
the  proposed  bills  were  destructive  and  reactionary  in  three  im- 
portant respects:  first,  the  adoption  of  a  decentralized  plan  of 
road  administration;  second,  the  principle  of  electing  the  local 
road  superintendents ;  and  finally,  the  payment  of  road  taxes  in 
labor.  While  these  measures  were  defeated,  a  backward  step 
from  the  progressive  legislation  of  1902  was  taken  in  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  not  to  exceed  four 
township  road  superintendents,  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Highways. 
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In  the  meantime  the  good  roads  convention  to  which  Governor 
Cummins  had  on  January  11th  invited  the  boards  of  supervisors 
and  various  associations  to  send  delegates  convened  at  Des  Moines 
and  listened  to  a  number  of  instructive  papers  dealing'  with  al- 
most every  phase  of  the  road  question.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  however,  was  to  give  special  consideration  to  certain 
bills  then  pending  before  the  General  Assembly.  Under  date  of 
February  5th  the  following  statement  appeared  in  The  Register 
and  Leader: 

"The  convention  will  take  up  the  discussion  of  several  laws 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  for  further  action 
and  also  the  discussion  of  laws  and  resolutions  that  are  now  be- 
fore the  legislature.  One  resolution  has  to  do  with  the  changes 
in  the  law  to  promote  the  use  of  the  King  drag  throughout  the 
state  and  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  township  road  fund. 
The  convention  will  take  up  further  the  resolution  that  wlas 
adopted  by  the  recent  convention  of  the  road  supervisors  of  the 
state  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  township  road  fund  from  4 
mills,  as  it  now  stands,  to  3  mills,  and  the  raising  of  the  county 
road  fund  from  1  to  2  mills,  thus  transferring  and  centralizing 
the  control  of  the  road  funds,  to  the  supervisors.  The  law  in 
regard  to  compensating  wide  tires  which  is  already  before  the 
legislature,  will  come  in  for  discussion.  The  resolution  of  the 
recent  Iowa  Engineers  meeting  at  Des  Moines  in  recommending 
the  extending  of  the  powers  of  the  county  surveyor  and  making 
him  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  will  be 
presented  for  discussion." 

Mr.  D.  Ward  King  of  Maitland,  Missouri,  inventor  of  the  road 
drag,  addressed  the  convention  on  the  use  and  practical  value  of 
his  machine.  Senator  Byron  W.  Newberry  spoke  on  the  merits 
of  the  wide  tire  bill  which  he  had  just  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  had  experienced  great 
benefit  by  the  enactment  of  similar  laws.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  agriculture  and  the  public 
roads,  Heniy  Wallace,  editor  of  Wallace' }s  Farmer,  said:  "As 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  we  have  been  obliged  to  market  our  crops 
in  about  three  months  in  the  year  —  that  is,  our  grain  crop. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  Car  famine  and  inconvenience  to  us, 
to  the  railroads  and  to  everybody.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  avoid 
that  car  famine  and  a  congestion  of  grain  in  the  great  markets 
is  to  amend  our  ways  —  get  our  roads  in  such  shape  that  we  can 
haul  our  grain  to  town  any  day  in  the  year.  That  can  be  done 
and  it  can  be  done  over  a  dirt  road."  Mr.  Wallace  then  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  practical  discussion  of  the  use  of  the  road  drag. 
Attorney  J.  C.  Davis,  representing  the  Northwestern  Railroad, 
told  the  convention  that  "the  relations  between  the  railroads  and 
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the  public  highways  are  of  the  most  intimate  and,  so  far  as  rail- 
roads are  concerned,  dependent  character.  .  .  .  When  you 
arrive  at  the  last  analysis,  and  find  that  bed  rock  upon  which  the 
prosperity  depends,  you  will  find  that  it  rests  largely  upon  the 
farmer  of  Iowa,  aided  by  the  facility  with  which  he  can  trans- 
port his  products  from  his  farm  to  the  railroad  station. ' ' 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  road  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration in  Iowa  the  most  important  address  made  before 
the  convention  was,  perhaps,  the  one  by  Hon.  P.  P.  Jones  of 
Villisca,  author  of  the  bill  creating  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Jones  spoke  with  emphasis  concerning  the  loose  meth- 
ods employed  in  accounting,  the  bad  management,  the  lack  of 
training  on  the  part  of  road-builders,  and  the  absence  of  definite, 
scientific  information  regarding  the  general  subject  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  suggested  that  the  State  Highway  Commission  had 
been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  remedying  these  defects. 
Up  to  date  there  had  been  nothing  but  chaos  in  the  system  of 
working  roads.  He  had  found  as  many  different  opinions  in  the 
General  Assembly  as  there  were  individual  members  —  which,  in 
his  judgment,  proved  that  there  ought  to  be  a  source  of  reliable, 
scientific  information.  Finally,  regarding  the  location  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  at  Ames,  Mr.  Jones  made  the  follow- 
ing comment : 

"Now,  I  might  mention,  that  Ames  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of 
this  Highway  Commission  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  they 
have  the  brains  and  the  ability  and  the  Engineering  Department. 
They  have  the  equipment  and  the  organization.  .  .  .  There 
is  perhaps  no  institution  of  anything  like  the  character  that  has 
the  confidence  of  you  farmers  as  has  the  college  at  Ames." 

At  the  close  of  the  convention,  a  number  of  important  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  endorsing  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  passing  a  road  drag  law,  recommending  an  increase  of  the 
county  levy,  expressing  general  satisfaction  with  the  work  done 
by  the  State  Highway  Commission,  and  recommending  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  work  be  increased.  No  action 
was  taken,  however,  regarding  the  desirability  of  abolishing  the 
office  of  county  surveyor  and  of  establishing  in  lieu  thereof  the 
office  of  county  engineer. 

The  good  road  movement,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association, 
continued  to  make  progress,  although  reactionary  tendencies  were 
also  at  work  at  the  same  time.  The  so-called  Anderson  law, 
which  in  its  original  form  had  provided  for  a  consolidation  of 
road  districts  on  the  township  basis  and  the  appointment  of  one 
superintendent  of  roads  for  each  township,  had  met  with  con- 
stant opposition.  As  already  noted,  this  law  was  so  amended  in 
1906  as  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  not  to  exceed  four  su- 
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perintendejits.  Not  contenl  with  this  change,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  administrative  decentrali- 
zation, it  appears  thai  in  15)07  Representative  Teter  of  Marion 

County  introduced  a  hill  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient 
road  supervision,  embraced  three  reactionary  principles:  first, 
the  division  of  the  township  into  two  of  more  road  districts;  sec- 
ond, the  (lection  of  road  superintendents,  and  finally,  the  pay- 
nienl  of  road  taxes  in  labor. 

According  to  the  hill  as  originally  introduced  the  division  of 
a  township  into  two  or  more  road  districts,  after  a  petition  signed 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  freehold  voters  had  been  presented, 
was  made  optional  with  the  township  trustees.  The  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Highways,  however,  by  substituting  "shall"  for 
"may"  made  such  a  division  mandatory.  An  important  amend- 
ment, offered  by  Representative  Lister  of  Grundy  County,  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  all  of  section  five,  which  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  road  taxes  in  labor.  The  fact  that  this  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  sixtj^-six  to  thirty-three  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  at  that  time  was  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  road  taxes  in  money.  The  bill  finally  passed  the 
House  by  the  decisive  vote  of  seventy-three  to  twenty-seven,  but 
was  indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Marion,  however,  was  not  to  be  defeated 
in  his  effort  to  bring  about  a  more  decentralized  system  of  road 
administration  without  a  further  contest.  Representative  Schoen- 
enberger,  it  appears,  had  introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  road 
tax  levy  made1  by  township  trustees  from  four  to  five  mills,  which 
had  been  so  amended  as  to  provide  "that  one  mill  or  necessary 
portion  thereof  be  reserved  to  pay  benefits  assessed  against  town- 
ships in  drainage  districts."  After  being  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Highways  and  subjected  to  various  other 
forms  of  parliamentary  custom,  the  Schoenenberger  bill  was 
finally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  of 
which  Representative  Teter  was  a  member. 

On  March  6th  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  brought  in  a  sub- 
stitute which  contained  a  provision,  inserted  by  Representative 
Teter,  for  the  optional  pajnnent  of  two  mills  of  the  proposed  road 
tax  in  labor.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  strike  this  particular 
provision  from  the  bill.  Representative  Dow  accused  Marion 
County  of  being  disloyal  to  the  existing  laws  and  suggested  that 
"they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  the  road  work." 
Representative  Lee  referred  to  the  old  method  of  the  farmers 
"killing  time,  swapping  stories  and  horses  while  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  working  out  road  taxes,"  and  pointed  out  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  highways  since  the  Anderson  law  had 
been  passed.     The  bill  including  the  labor  tax  provision  finally 
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passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to  thirty-six,  only  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed  by  the  Senate. 

Representative  Darrah  introduced  a  compromise  bill,  which  he 
believed  would  curb  the  arbitrary  power  of  township  trustees 
and  thus  make  it  possible  for  every  taxpayer  to  have  some  road 
work  done  in  his  district.  The  division  into  small  road  districts 
was  made  mandatory,  but  the  principles,  first,  to  appoint  road 
superintendents,  and  second,  to  pay  road  taxes  in  money,  were 
both  retained.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  ' '  at  least  seventy- 
five  (75)  per  cent  of  the  tax  collected  from  each  road  district 
shall  be  expended  in  the  district  from  which  it  is  collected,  the 
remaining  twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  to  be  expended  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board."  After  prolonged  consideration  this  bill 
was  finally  withdrawn  by  its  author. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Thirty-second  General  Assembly 
in  1907  was  prepared  to  enact  road  legislation  of  far  reaching 
importance.  The  following  laws,  for  the  most  part  amendatory 
in  character  and  dealing  largely  with  special  subjects  rather 
than  general  principles,  may  be  mentioned :  first,  a  law  authoriz- 
ing cities  of  the  first  class  to  levy  taxes  on  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty within  such  city  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  reconstruct- 
ing bridges,  and  to  issue  bonds  against  such  levies ;  second,  a  law 
providing  that  all  roads  hereafter  established  shall  be  "at  least 
sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  in  no  case  less  than  forty"  (actual  word- 
ing in  the  Code)  ;  third,  a  law  giving  boards  of  supervisors  cer- 
tain powers  to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  streams  on  public 
highways  and  to  condemn  land  necessary  for  that  purpose ; 
fourth,  a  law  'conferring  upon  boards  of  supervisors  the  power 
to  grant  municipalities  the  use  of  the  public  highway  for  laying 
water  mains  and  pipes  and  fixing  the  liability  for  damages;  fifth, 
a  law  relating  to  the  method  of  making  payments  out  of  the 
county  road  fund;  sixth,  amending  the  motor  vehicle  tax  law; 
seventh,  a  law  providing  a  method  of  administration  for  state 
boundary  roads ;  eighth,  regarding  the  construction  of  street 
railways  over  public  roads ;  and  finally,  a  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  ten  thousand 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Iowa  'State  Highway  Commission. 
The  filing  fee  on  motor  vehicles  was  increased  from  one  to  five 
dollars  and  the  annual  fee  for  a  dealer's  permit  was  placed  at 
ten  dollars. 

During  the  biennial  period  following  the  1907  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Iowa  the  State  Highway  Commission  advo- 
cated with  renewed  vigor  the  cause  of  good  roads.  In  their  re- 
port to  Governor  B.  F.  Carroll,  covering  the  years  1907  and 
1908,  the  Commission  made  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of  the 
work  which  had  been  accomplished  and  suggested  a  number  of 
definite  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  road  law.     It 
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appears  that  since  its  establishment  in  1904  the  Commission,  with 
the  limited  funds  at  its  command,  had  endeavored  to  get  a  fairly 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  general  topography  of  the  State,  data 
relative  to  the  amount  and  character  of  traffic  over  the  roads,  and 
information  concerning  road  materials  and  the  means  available 
for  its  use  in  different  localities.  Moreover,  a  series  of  bulletins 
had  also  been  issued,  representing  a  substantial  amount  of  use- 
ful preliminary  work  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

As  regards  legislation,  the  Commission  suggested  the  follow- 
ing changes :  first,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  systematic 
road  dragging,  which  should  be  placed  more  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  road  superintendent ;  second,  the  desirability 
of  purchasing  road  machinery  out  of  the  county  funds,  which 
should  be  relatively  increased  for  that  purpose,  that  is,  the  more 
general  concentration  of  road  funds  in  order  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  the  same;  third,  creating  the  office  of 
county  engineer;  fourth,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission;  fifth,  an  adequate  bridge  law  drafted  so  as  to 
secure  real  competition  in  the  letting  of  contracts ;  sixth,  a  more 
comprehensive  weed  law ;  and  finally,  a  tax  on  automobiles  for 
the  use  of  the  State. 

With  reference  to  a  greater  concentration  of  road  funds,  thus 
making  the  county  a  more  important  unit  of  government  from 
the  standpoint  of  finance,  the  following  suggestions  are  pertinent : 
"It  must  be  recognized  that  the  township  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  much  road  grading,  as  the  handling  of  road  machinery 
implies  not  only  trained  men  but  trained  horses  and  adequate 
tools  and  machinery.  As  a  rule  the  townships  have  an  investment  in 
machinery  that  represents  the  entire  tax  for  one,  two  or  even  more 
years,  and  it  is  equally  as  certain  that  not  much  of  this  machinery 
is  used  more  than  a  few  days  during  any  year,  nor  adequately 
housed  and  cared  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  .  .  .  It  is 
clearly  impossible  to  drag  the  roads,  built  culverts  and  do  much 
road  work  with  a  fund  totaling  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  year,  and 
the  logical  step  is  to  make  the  county  road  fund  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  the  board  of  supervisors  to  keep  at  least  one  well 
equipped  road  building  crew  at  work  from  April  to  November. 
By  decreasing  the  township  road  fund  one  mill,  and  adding  this 
to  the  one  mill  county  road  levy,  a  fund  of  about  $12,000  would 
result  in  the  average  county. ' ' 

The  Commission  emphasized  the  fact  that  by  following  the 
policy  thus  outlined  all  the  main  traveled  roads  of  a  county 
might  be  put  in  excellent  shape  in  only  a  few  years :'  time ;  while 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  accomplish  the  same  result  with 
the  road  fund  divided  on  the  basis  of  civil  townships.  In  other 
words,  trained  supervisors  on  the  one  hand,  and  greater  concen- 
tration of  road  funds  on  the  other,  were  recognized  to  be  an 
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imperative  necessity  from  the  standpoint  of  the  good  road  move- 
ment. A  decrease  in  the  township  road  fund  and  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  county  road  fund,  it  was  alleged  "would  result 
in  differentiating  the  work  of  road  maintenance  and  road  build- 
ing; the  one  belongs  properly  to  the  township  and  the  second  to 
the  county. ' ' 

An  enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission  was  suggested  along  the  following  lines:  to 
collect  and  distribute  information  and  reports  from  and  to  local 
road  officials;  to  apportion  and  distribute  any  State  or  national 
aid  appropriation  for  road  improvement ;  to  furnish  plans  for 
permanent  roads,  bridges  and  culverts,  supervise  the  construction 
of  the  same,  and  aid  local  authorities  in  letting  contracts  for  this 
class  of  work ;  to  hold  meetings  for  the  instruction  of  road  officers 
and  furnish  competent  road  builders  and  inspectors  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  local  road  officials ;  to  carry  on  experiments  in 
order  to  determine  the  best  building  materials  and  the  most 
economical  forms  of  construction ;  and  finally,  to  make  reports  to 
the  Governor  regarding  work  accomplished  and  a  detailed  account 
of  all  money  expended.  This  large  increase  in  the  powers  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  the  additional  office  of  county 
engineer,  and  the  enlargement  of  county  funds  on  the  one  hand 
and  state  road  funds  on  the  other,  if  enacted  into  law  would  have 
produced  revolutionary  changes  in  the  whole  system  of  road  ad- 
ministration. 

These  reforms,  however,  were  not  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
strenuous  session  of  1909.  It  is  true  that  the  State  Highway 
Commission  itself,  the  Iowa  Good  Roads  Association  and  a  large 
number  of  similar  organizations,  both  local  and  State  wide,  had 
been  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  of  education  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  good  road  movement,  and  as  a  result,  public 
opinion  was  becoming  crystallized  and  a  large  group  of  thinking 
men  favored  a  more  economical  and  efficient  method  of  building 
and  maintaining  highways  and  bridges.  But,  while  a  substantial 
beginning  had  been  made,  the  agitation  was  not  sufficiently 
general  to  convince  the  great  mass  of  taxpayers  and  thus  insure 
the  enactment  into  law  of  substantial  reforms. 

In  a  word,  the  opposition  to  scientific  road  legislation  and 
administration  was  making  every  effort  to  block  the  good  road 
movement.  Moreover,  as  so  frequently  happens,  the  real  oppo- 
sition to  reform  endeavored  to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  op- 
erating through  various  local  officials  —  especially  county  boards 
of  supervisors.  In  order  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  common  people,  it  was  alleged  that  the  good  road  program 
.was  striking  at  the  roots  of  local  self-government.  The  real  op- 
position, as  every  well  informed  person  knows,  came  from  the 
bridge  companies  and  other  corporations  interested  in  the  manu- 
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Facture  and  sale  of  various  materials  and  the  machinery  used  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  culverts,  and  bridges.  The  represen- 
tatives of  these  corporations  masqueraded  as  friends  of  the  com- 
mon people  ,-iik1  pleaded  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  or 
supposed  rights  of  township  and  county  officials.  This  method 
of  defeating  uecessary  reforms  proved  to  be  very  effective  in  1909. 

Thus  while  numerous  good  road  associations,  commercial  clubs, 
and  similar  progressive  organizations  were  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  public  Funds,  a 
gi  oup  of  producing  corporations,  desirous  of  selling  1  he  maximum 
amount  of  their  goods  at  monopoly  prices,  were  inducing  boards 
of  supervisors  and  other  local  officials  to  make  specious  pleas  for 
the  preservation  of  local  institutions  —  when  in  reality  they 
were  perpetuating  a  system  of  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  at 
the  expense  of  the  Iowa  taxpayers. 

About  fifty  bills  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  general 
subject  of  roads  and  bridges  were  introduced  into  the  General 
Assembly  in  1909.  Some  of  these  measures  were  of  a  progressive, 
others  of  a  decidedly  reactionary  character.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  formed  the  1)asis  of 
proposed  legislation  to  create  a  county  highway  engineer,  a  more 
efficient  road  drag  law,  the  formation  of  road  improvement  dis- 
tricts, the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds,  the  tax  on  motor  ve- 
hicles, and  finally,  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion itself.  The  reactionary  bill,  upon  which  the  opponents  of 
reform  centered  their  efforts,  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Zeller  of  Madison  County.  It  provided  for  a  more  decentralized 
system  of  road  administration,  the  election  of  road  superinten- 
dents, and  the  payment  of  road  taxes  in  labor. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  many  im- 
portant road  bills  considered  by  the  Thirty-third  General  As- 
sembly. To  appreciate  the  character  of  the  arguments  urged  for 
and  against  the  good  road  movement  it  is  only  necessary  to  out- 
line briefly  a  few  of  the  bills  that  became  the  storm  center  of 
popular  discussion.  First  of  all,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Bonwell  to  create  a  State  High- 
way Commission,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  same,  and 
providing  a  system  of  State  aid  or  reward  by  cooperating  with 
townships  and  counties  in  the  improvement  of  public  roads.  It 
was  provided  that  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames  should  act  as  a  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion and  as  such  "be  charged  with  the  giving  instruction  in  the 
art  of  building,  improving  and  repairing  public  wagon  roads  and 
bridges,  collecting  reports  from  township  trustees,  boards  of 
supervisors,  superintendents  and  street  commissioners  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  with  the  distribution  of  any  State  reward  for 
improving  the  public  wagon  roads,  that  may  be  provided  by  the 
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Legislature  and  any  funds  that  may  be  given  to  the  State  for 
such  purposes  by  the  United  States  government. 7 ' 

Road  superintendents  and  street  commissioners  were,  by  pro- 
vision of  the  bill,  obliged  to  make  sworn  reports  to  the  Commis- 
sion, which  in  turn  through  its  highway  engineer  was  required 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications,  give  expert  advice  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  study  the  quality  and  cost  of  various  kinds  of 
road  material,  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  fact  exer- 
cise general  supervision  over  the  highways  of  the  State.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  feature  of  the  bill  was  the  provision  for  State 
reward  to  be  distributed  by  the  Highway  Commission  on  applica- 
tion of  the  township  trustees  "notifying  the  department  that  the 
township  has  made  arrangements  to  improve  a  mile  or  more  of 
public  wagon  road  by  building  a  clay  gravel,  a  gravel,  a  stone 
gravel,  a  gravel  stone,  a  macadam,  or  a  King  drag  clay  road." 
The  distribution  of  the  State  reward  fund  was  in  sums  from  fifty 
dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  proposed  highway.  The  amount  given  any  par- 
ticular township  was  limited,  and  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
was  made  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1 910,  and  $60,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1911.  In  other  words,  the  Bonwell  bill 
provided  for  a  State  commission  clothed  with  real  power  and 
authority  and  outlined  a  system  of  State  aid  or  reward. 

A  bill  along  practically  the  same  lines,  but  somewhat  more 
radical  in  character,  was  introduced  by  Representative  Fulliam. 
The  salary  of  the  State  Highway  Commissioner  was  fixed  at 
$4,000  per  annum.  On  the  whole,  this  measure  was  not  prepared 
with  the  same  care  and  thorough  study  of  detail  as  that  presented 
by  Representative  Bonwell.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Highways  pro- 
viding for  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  State'  Highway 
Commission. 

Again,  bills  were  introduced  which  provided  in  one  way  or  an- 
other for  creating  the  office  of  county  road  engineer.  In  this  con- 
nection the  measures  presented  by  Representatives  Corrie  and 
Hackler  formed  the  basis  of  discussion.  That  introduced  by 
Representative  Hackler  authorized  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors to  appoint  a  county  highway  engineer  and  fix  his  salary  — 
at  not  less  than  nine  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-four 
hundred  dollars  per  annum.  This  county  engineer  was  to  be  a 
resident  of  Iowa  and  "skilled  in  laying  of  drains,  bridges,  cul- 
verts, and  road  building  and  general  road  work,  and  he  shall 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  civil  engineering. ' ' 

The  official  to  be  thus  appointed  was  clothed  with  large  powers 
and  authority,  having  general  supervision  over  the  highways  of 
his  county.  He  was  to  be  custodian  of  all  tools  and  machinery 
belonging   both  to   the   township   and  the  county,  have   direct 
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supervision  over  road  superintendents  and  the  expenditure  of  all 
county  and  township  funds,  be  responsible  Cor  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  culverts,  bridges,  and  roads,  approve  all 
claims  for  road  work  done  under  contract  before  warrants  were 
issued,  inspect  the  condition  of  the  roads,  culverts,  and  bridges 
of  each  township  as  often  as  practicable,  file  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  amount  of  money  available  for  each 
township  with  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  finally  he  was  to  call 
an  annual  meeting  at  the  county  seat  of  all  road  superintendents 
and  township  trustees  of  the  county.  Briefly  stated,  the  bill 
made  the  county  a  vastly  more  important  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  road  administration.  The  county 
highway  engineer  was  to  be  a  necessary  connecting  link  between 
the  numerous  local  officials  representing  the  civil  townships  on 
the  one  hand  and  similar  local  districts  and  the  State  Highw'ay 
Commission  on  the  other. 

The  bill  presented  by  Representative  Corrie  would  have  ac- 
complished the  following  changes :  first,  an  increase  of  the  county 
road  fund  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  not  to  exceed  three  mills  on  the 
dollar;  second,  the  selection  of  certain  roads  to  be  known  as 
county  roads,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and 
one  or  more  of  the  township  trustees  of  each  township ;  and 
finally,  the  appointment  of  a  county  highway  engineer.  It  was 
further  provided  that  eighty  per  cent  of  all  taxes  should  be  ex- 
pended in  the  township  where  collected. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  in  this  connection  of  another  mea- 
sure, introduced  by  Representative  Darrah,  providing  for  the 
issuance  of  bonds  for  constructing  permanent  highways,  bridges, 
culverts,  levees,  drains,  and  ditches  and  the  appointment  of  a 
county  road  engineer.  Now  when  we  add  to  these  measures  the 
various  bills  providing  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds,  the 
dragging  of  the  public  roads,  the  efficient  collection  of  road  taxes, 
and  finally,  the  taxation  of  motor  vehicles,  we  have  a  substantial 
body  of  constructive  road  legislation. 

The  Greater  Des  Moines  Committee,  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  various  other  organizations  sent  representatives  to 
plead  for  the  passage  of  the  different  good  road  bills.  The 
bridge  companies,  aided  by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  and 
other  county  officials,  formed  the  opposition.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  overcome,  however,  was  the  apathy  and  spirit  of  con- 
servatism which  prevailed  among  the  people  —  a  condition  which 
resulted  from  a  lack  of  definite  scientific  knowledge  relative  to 
the  road  and  bridge  question. 

Under  date  of  March  21,  1909.  Representative  Bonwell,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Highways,  in  a  personal 
letter  to  Professor  MacDonald,  State  Highway  Engineer,  said 
that  "the  Zeller  bill  and  the  committee  drag  bill  have  passed 
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both  houses  and  I  believe  that  is  all  the  legislation  on  roads  we 
will  get  this  session.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  hope  for  my 
bill."  In  fact,  nearly  a  month  before  this  letter  was  written,  the 
following  comment  appeared  in  The  Register  and  Leader: 

"Good  road  advocates  are  up  against  a  spirit  of  apathy  and 
conservatism  among  members  of  the  Iowa  legislature  that  now 
threatens  to  postpone  the  passage  of  laws  for  accomplishing  any- 
thing like  state  wide  improvement  of  roads  for  at  least  another 
two  years.     .     .     . 

"On  Thursday  evening  several  bridge  men  asked  Chairman 
Bonwell  of  the  house  roads  committee  to  meet  with  them  at  the 
Savery  hotel.  At  this  meeting  they  argued  against  all  bills  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  which  would  affect  bridge  work. 

"Mr.  Bonwell  asked  them  what  they  would  recommend  in 
place  of  these  bills,  and  according  to  him  the  bridge  men  declared 
the  laws  should' be  left  as  they  are." 

The  Thirty-third  General  Assembly,  however,  was  not  content 
with  defeating  practically  all  constructive  legislation,  but  was 
determined  to  go  even  farther  and  if  possible  destroy  what  little 
efficiency  remained  in  the  general  system  of  road  administration. 
As  already  noted,  one  bill  had  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the 
Anderson  law,  or  rather  the  amendment  of  that  law  in  such  a 
way  as  to  entirely  destroy  its  efficiency.  It  provided  for  three 
principles  which  rightfully  belong  in  the  field  of  strictly  pioneer 
legislation  :  first,  a  multiplicity  of  small  road  districts,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  Iowa  Statutes  sixty  years  ago ;  second,  the  election 
of  road  superintendents ;  and  finally,  the  payment  of  road  taxes 
in  labor.  Among  other  provisions  the  bill  stipulated  that  "when 
the  township  is  so  divided  the  electors  of  each  road  district,  at 
the  regular  annual  election  of  the  even-numbered  years  shall 
elect  a  road  superintendent  for  the  term  of  two  years,"  and 
further  that  "in  townships  which  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
road  districts  the  township  trustees  shall  permit  resident  property 
owners  to  work  out  all  or  part  of  their  property  road  tax  for  the 
year  in  which  said  tax  is  assessed,  and  shall  at  their  regular  an- 
nual meeting  in  April  determine  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  paid 
in  labor  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  cash." 

Before  this  measure  passed,  however,  some  of  its  more  objec- 
tionable provisions  were  eliminated.  The  Committee  on  Roads 
and  Highways  introduced  an  amendment  providing  that  "not  to 
exceed  seventy-five  per  cent"  of  the  road  tax  should  be  paid  in 
labor,  which  indicated  that  there  still  remained  some  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  good  road  movement.  In  the  Senate,  on 
motion  of  Senator  Larrabee,  the  amount  of  road  taxes  wjhich 
could  be  paid  in  labor  was  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  bill, 
as  finally  passed,  retained  the  principles  of  (1)  election  rather 
than  appointment  of  road  superintendents,   (2)   small  road  dis- 
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tricts,  and  (3)  as  a  compromise  the  payment  of  one-half  the 
property  road  tax  in  labor.  In  other  words,  the  law 'represented 
a  backward  step  from  the  road  legislation  that  had  been  enacted 
in  1902. 

Out  of  a  total  of  nearly  fifty  bills  relating  to  roads  and  bridges 
which  had  been  introduced  in  1909  approximately  fifteen  were 
enacted  into  law;  but  aside  from  the  Zeller  bill,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  building  of  permanent  roads  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Smith,  and  possibly  the  bill  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  noxious  weeds,  the  remaining  measures  were  of  a  more  or  less 
special  or  amendatory  character  and  did  not  affect  in  any  im- 
portant way  the  general  machinery  of  road  administration. 

Among  the  list  of  enactments  may  be  mentioned  an  act  provid- 
ing that  roads  and  highways  within  and  adjacent  to  State  lands 
should  constitute  a  separate  road  district  and.  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  governing  board  of  the  particular  institution. 
Finally,  the  road  legislation  in  1909  embraced  the  following  sub- 
jects :  authorizing  boards  of  supervisors  to  grant  the  use  of  public 
highwa}rs  for  erecting  and  maintaining  poles  and  wires  for  the 
transmission  of  electricity  and  fixing  the  liability  for  damages; 
relating  to  the  county  road  and  county  drainage  funds;  the  erec- 
tion of  guide  boards;  the  trimming  of  osage  orange,  willow,  and 
other  hedge  fences ;  a  more  stringent  road  drag  law ;  and  finally, 
the  regulation  of  traction  engines  and  automobiles. 

With  reference  to  the  dragging  of  roads  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  township  trustees  to  "have  all  the  main  traveled  roads,  in- 
cluding mail  routes,  in  their  townships  dragged  at  such  time  as 
in  their  judgment  is  most  beneficial ;  and  they  shall  contract  at 
their  April  meeting  to  have  a  given  piece  of  road  dragged  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  traveled  in 
dragging."  The  law  further  specified  that  where  it  was  deemed 
necessary  not  less  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  road  tax  collected 
under  the  levy  made  by  the  township  trustees  on  land  abutting 
the  road  or  adjacent  thereto  should  be  worked  out  on  such  road. 

The  law  passed  to  promote  the  building  of  permanent  roads  in 
the  State  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  road  improve- 
ment districts  is  worthy  of  special  study.  Viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  general  system  of  road  administration,  this  was  the 
only  real  constructive  act  of  the  session.  The  board  of  super- 
visors was  clothed  with  "jurisdiction,  power  and  authority  at 
any  regular,  special  or  adjourned  session,  to  establish  permanent 
road  improvement  district  or  districts  and  to  cause  to  be  con- 
structed as  hereinafter  provided,  by  grading,  guttering  and  curb- 
ing and  paving  or  macadamizing  permanent  highways,  and  to 
provide  for  the  making  and  reconstruction  of  any  such  highway 
improvement  and  to  assess  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost 
thereof  on  abutting  or  adjacent  property  as  provided  in  this 
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act. ' '  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  the  board  of  supervisors  was  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of 
not  more  than  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  value 
of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  including  all  taxable  property 
in  cities  and  incorporated  towns  Counties  having  the  mulct  tax, 
might  use  all  or  any  part  of  the  same  for  permanent  road  im- 
provements. 

The  friends  of  the  good  road  movement,  however,  were  not  to 
be  defeated  in  their  ultimate  purpose  to  secure  substantial  re- 
forms. Good  road  associations  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
State,  commercial  clubs,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations of  a  progressive  character  renewed  their  efforts  to 
educate  the  people  as  to  the  importance  of  a  better  system  of 
highways.  The  State  Highway  Commission  continued  to  be  the 
real  force  guiding  the  movement  in  a  conservative  basis  and  along 
strictly  scientific  channels. 

The  conflicting  views  in  reference  to  road  adiministration  were 
perhaps  nowhere  more  sharply  denned  than  in  the  Good  Roads 
Convention  which  met  in  Des  Moines  on  March  8  and  9,  1910, 
under  the  call  of  Governor  Carroll.  Senator  Lafayette  Young- 
was  chosen  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  convention  and  the  opening 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Governor.  Everything  proceeded 
harmoniously  until  the  vital  point  was  reached,  namely,  the 
proposition  to  create  the  office  of  county  road  engineer.  Then 
the  storm  broke  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  this  particular 
resolution.  The  opposition  to  a  county  road  engineer  was  led 
by  the  representatives  of  bridge  companies  who  were  aided  and 
assisted  by  county  supervisors  and  township  trustees.  It  wns 
made  to  appear  that  the  good  road  leaders  were  attempting  to 
destroy  local  self-government.  Indeed  a  Des  Moines  newspaper 
commented  that  "the  poor  road  trustees  and  supervisors  of  Iowa 
were  placed  on  the  grill  yesterday  at  the  state  good  roads  con- 
vention and  forced  to  call  for  mercy."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
trustees  and  supervisors  were  not  without  some  real  and  powerful 
support:  the  bridge  companies  had  voluntarily  provided  many  of 
them  with  hotel  accommodations  as  a  preliminary  arrangement 
for  the  contest  which  was  soon  to  be  made  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Inspired  and  directed  by  the  able  and  resourceful  representa- 
tives of  the  bridge  companies  and  other  producing  corporations 
interested  in  the  sale  of  road  materials  and  machinery  at  maxi- 
mum prices,  a  number  of  trustees  and  supervisors  —  speaking 
nominally  for  their  constituents  but  in  reality  to  promote  selfish 
ends  —  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  "reformers."  One  dele- 
gate referred  to  the  county  road  engineer  as  "a  scheme  to  create 
more  offices,  as  a  useless  expense  which  would  be  productive  of 
no  better  roads  and  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  people."    An 
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other  delegate  from  Wrighl  County  believed  that  "the  plan  of 
county  engineer  meant  merely  giving  places  to  ;i  Lot  of  boys  from 
college  without  accomplishing  anything."  A  gentleman  from 
Monroe  County  said  that  "they  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  colleges 
to  get  men  capable  of  using  the  level."  An  inspired  voice  from 
Lucas  County  alleged  thai  "a  county  engineer  would  cost  $1,900 
to  $2,400  a  year  and  not  a  spade  full  of  dirt  thrown." 

The  real  nature  and  purpose  of  these  arguments  is  apparent  to 
the  critical  reader.  As  a  matter  of  fact  thinking  men  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  to  realize  that  it  requires  as  much  engineer- 
ing skill  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  a  permanent  road, 
or  the  building  of  a  concrete  bridge,  as  it  does  to  draw  plans  for 
railroad  construction.  Indeed,  this  obvious  fact  was  recognized 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  who  contend  that  it 
requires  no  special  training  and  expert  knowledge  to  supervise 
highway  and  bridge  work  are  thinking  the  thoughts  of  their  pio- 
neer ancestors  and  speaking  strictly  in  terms  of  pioneer  life.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  defenders  of  the  inefficient  and 
antiquated  system  of  road  administration  which  now  prevails  in 
Iowa  are  either  prompted  by  selfish  ulterior  motives,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  bridge  companies  and  certain  other  producing  cor- 
porations, or  they  speak  with  a  total  lack  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  importance  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, which  has  frequently  been  true  of  township  trustees  and 
county  supervisors. 

At  the  Good  Roads  Convention  which  met  in  Des  Moines  on 
December  28,  1910,  immediately  preceding  the  convening  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly,  more  substantial  results  were 
obtained.  The  following  resolution,  drafted  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Senator  N.  Balkema,  J.  AV.  Foster,  W.  F.  Stipe,  C.  G. 
Thomas,  and  F.  Morris,  was  adopted : 

"Resolved 

tl.     That  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  we  favor  a  re-writing 
of  the  road  laws  of  the  state  into  a  single  act. 

"2.  That  we  favor  the  compulsory  dragging  of  earth  roads 
and  the  creation  of  a  non  divertible  drag  fund. 

"3.  That  we  favor  a  simple  system  of  road  management  under 
a  centralized  authority  which  shall  work  through  skilled  and 
competent  appointed  officers. 

"4.  That  Ave  favor  some  form  of  state  aid  to  encourage  good 
road  building. 

"5.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  an  increased  per 
cent  of  our  road  funds  be  entrusted  to  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors." 
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It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  name  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Polk  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  who  has  since  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  position,  was  not  signed  to  the  resolution. 
In  cooperation  with  a  supervisor  from  another  county,  who  also 
has  since  resigned  under  fire,  and  other  gentlemen,  he  presented 
the  following  minority  report : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  State  Good  Roads  Conference  in  session 
assembled,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  said  conference  that  the  County 
Road  funds  of  each  County  of  the  State  of  Iowa  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State  for  expenditure,  in  the  employment  of  an  Engineer  at 
such  time  as  they  may  deem  best,  and  at  a  price  they  may  fix,  and 
they,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  have  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  all  work." 

After  a  somewhat  animated  battle  of  words  this  resolution  of 
the  minority  report  failed  by  only  tw!o  votes;  but  later  in  the 
program  it  was  again  brought  up  and  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. Indeed,  the  conference,  after  listening  to  a  number  of 
instructive  addresses,  went  on  record  in  favor  of  State  aid,  a 
complete  revision  of  the  present  road  law,  the  centralization  of 
authority  in  the  hands  of  trained  engineers,  and  the  compulsory 
dragging  of  roads.  Judge  H.  E.  Deemer  made  an  able  plea  in 
behalf  of  a  graduated  tax  on  motor  vehicles. 

When  the  General  Assembly  convened  in  January,  1911,  the 
issues  in  reference  to  road  administration  were  more  clearly  de- 
nned than  ever  before.  Arguments  in  favor  of  a  more  economical 
and  efficient  plan  of  caring  for  roads  had  been  presented  in  every 
section  of  the  State  and  given  wide  circulation  through  the  col- 
umns of  weekly  and  daily  papers. 

The  Iowa  State  Highway  Commission  in  its  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  biennial  period  July  1,  1908,  to  July 
1,  1910,  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  since 
it  had  been  organized  in  1904  and  outlined  Somewhat  definitely 
the  essential  features  of  a  scientific  system  of  road  and  bridge 
administration.  Among  other  statements  the  following  is  sug- 
gestive : 

' '  The  amount  spent  in  the  state  annually  from  which  no  results 
are  obtained  would,  with  the  Commission  adequately  supported, 
be  reduced  very  materially.  With  adequate  state  supervision, 
the  $5,000,000.00  spent  annually  on  the  roads  and  bridges  would 
show  results  more  consistent  with  the  big  expenditure.  The  rec- 
ord of  incompetent  and  frequently  flagrantly  dishonest  handling 
of  contracts,  special  bridge  contracts,  pulls  and  agreements  in 
restraint  of  competition  and  the  erection  of  flimsy  and  inefficient 
structures  and  disorganized  methods  of  road  work,  would  be  in 
only  a  few  years  almost  completely  revolutionized.     For  such 
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work  the  integrity  and  solidity  of  an  institution  such  as  the  col- 
lege is  needed." 

As  an  aid  to  the  General  Assembly  in  drafting  road  legislation 
along  the  most  approved  scientific  lines,  the  Commission  pre- 
pared an  outline  of  a  proposed  law  providing  for  surfaced 
roads,  and  also  submitted  a  brief  to  the  committees  on  highways 
in  favor  of  the  good  road  bills.  With  reference  to  a  law  provid- 
ing for  surfaced  roads,  it  was  shown  that  all  work  undertaken 
along  this  line  should  be  entirely  on  the  initiative  and  at  the 
option  of  the  property  owners  themselves.  The  part  of  the  cost 
of  such  improvement  paid  by  the  State  should  "serve  as  a  nu- 
cleus about  which  to  gather  the  local  resources,  and  would  offer 
the  advantage  of  supervision  by  trained  men."  As  suggested, 
the  plan  contemplated  the  organization  of  improvement  districts 
upon  the  petition  of  the  property  owners,  following  the  success- 
ful experience  of  a  number  of  good  road  States. 

In  an  outline  of  a  proposed  law  drafted  by  the  Commission 
it  was  proposed  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  establish 
road  improvement  districts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission,  the  cost  to  be  shared  in  equal  parts  by  the 
State,  the  County,  and  the  improvement  district.  The  part  paid 
by  the  State  was  to  come  from  a  license  tax  on  automobiles,  and 
that  paid  by  the  county  from  the  mulct  tax,  or  from  the  regular 
county  road  fund,  which  should  be  increased  for  that  purpose. 
The  remaining  third  of  the  cost,  to  be  paid  by  the  improvement 
district,  was  left  with  the  local  commission,  ' '  appointed  to  assess 
the  benefits  against  the  abutting  and  the  adjacent  acres  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  improvements."  Thus 
the  State  Highway  Commission  presented  a  thorough  scientific 
plan,  based  upon  the  successful  experience  of  other  States. 

In  a  more  comprehensive  brief,  presented  at  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  highway  committees  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  State 
Highway  Commission  outlined  the  following  essential  points: 
first,  that  constructive  principles  should  prevail  in  all  matters 
presented  before  the  committees,  in  other  words,  that  an  appeal 
should  always  be  made  to  reason  and  not  to  popular  prejudice ; 
second,  that  all  main  traveled  rural  route  roads  should  be  dragged 
frequently ;  third,  roads  should  be  properly  drained  and  the  hills 
reduced  to  the  lowest  practicable  grades;  and  fourth,  culverts 
and  bridges  should  be  built  safely,  permanently  and  economically. 
It  was  also  clearly  stated  that  the  advocates  of  the  good  road 
movement  had  in  mind  the  strengthening  of  the  county  as  a  unit 
of  local  government,  and  not  the  assumption  of  local  rights  by 
the  State.  Finally,  the  joint  committee  was  informed  that  the 
road  drag  law,  though  mandatory  on  paper,  had  never  been 
carefully  enforced,  due  partially  to  the  lack  of  a  specific  and 
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definite  system  and  partially  to  the  absence  of  intelligent  super- 
vision and  control. 

With  reference  to  the  grading  and  draining  of  roads,  the 
Commission  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  county  is  the  only 
practicable  unit  to  do  this  class  of  work  efficiently.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  township  funds  were  inadequate  for  the 
obtaining  of  skilled  men  —  the  inevitable  result  being  wasteful- 
ness on  the  one  hand  and  inefficiency  on  the  other.  The  work  in 
DalJ as  County  had  proved  the  force  of  these  arguments.  Uniform 
road  sections,  proper  grades,  and  the  best  system  of  drainage 
and  of  fcontract  plans,  represented  a  class  of  work  which  could 
be  done  properly  only  by  men  of  experience  who  possessed  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  engineering. 

The  reasoning  which  applied  to  the  proper  grading  of  roads, 
drainage,  and  similar  problems  was  even  more  applicable  in  the 
case  of  culverts  and  bridges.  On  the  one  hand,  the  State  High- 
way Commission  maintained  that  the  heavy  traffic  under  present 
economic  conditions  required  the  construction  of  permanent  and 
more  substantial  bridges,  whereas  in  the  past  little  or  no  atten- 
tion had  been  given  to  the  ^expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money 
for  this  purpose.  Then  it  was  shown  that  the  loose  and  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  of  supervision  and  control  on  ithe  part  of  local 
officials  has  resulted  in  excessive  prices  and  light,  unsafe  struc- 
tures. The  opposition  to  constructive  reform,  according  to  the 
prepared  statement  of  the  Commission,  "centers  around  the 
bridge  and  culvert  question.  Some  prejudiced  opposition  comes 
from  the  trustees  and  farmers,  but  the  careful  calculated  organ- 
ized opposition  has  only  one  source." 

Indeed,  the  following  definite  recommendations  were  made  by 
the  Commission  :  first,  a  drag  fund,  not  divertible ;  second,  all 
money  spent  for  road  grading  and  tiling  should  be  handled  by 
the  county;  third,  bridges  and  culverts  should  be  let  by  public 
contract  except  in  smaller  sizes ;  and  finally,  each  county  should 
have  in  its  employ  a  man  trained  and  experienced  to  superintend 
and  inspect  the  expenditure  of  road  funds,  in  other  words,  a 
county  road  engineer. 

The  Iowa  Engineering  Society  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
submit  a  synopsis  of  the  different  road  bills  then  (1911)  pending 
before  the  General  Assembly.  The  Greater  Des  Moines  Commit- 
tee, the  Commercial  Club  of  Des  Moines,  and  numerous  other 
associations  took  an  active  interest  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
good  road  legislation. 

The  opposition,  however,  was  even  more  active  than  in  1909. 
Certain  bridge  companies  and  a  group  of  county  supervisors  and 
township  trustees,  who  were  opposed  to  any  important  changes, 
maintained  a  regular  lobby  at  Des  Moines  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  defeating  any  good  road  bills  that  might  be  introduced.     The 
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same  arguments  were  used  and  the  same  appeal  was  made  to 
local  prejudice  as  in  1909.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  represen- 
tatives of*  bridge  companies  and  other  corporations  pleading  for 
the  rights  of  local  officials  and  Tor  the  preservation  of  Local  self- 
government. 

The  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Su- 
pervisor's Association  of  Iowa,  who  has  since  resigned  under  fire, 
opened  a  regular  office  at  the  court  house  in  Des  xMoines,  which 
was  closely  affiliated  with  the  Polk  County  Hoard  of  Supervisors. 
From  this  office  were  sent  out  to  county  supervisors  and  certain 
other  local  officials  of  the  State  letters  containing  a  list  of  thirteen 
questions,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  opposition  to  the  work  of 
the  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  good  road  bills  then 
pending  before  the  General  Assembly.  Now  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  questions  can  be  so  drafted  as  to  obtain  the  answers 
desired  —  especially  when  one  is  dealing  with  a  subject  about 
which  there  is  much  misunderstanding  and  no  little  prejudice. 

The  real  character  of  the  communication  referred  to  becomes 
apparent  upon  an  examination  of  the  questions  which  relate  to 
the  advertising  for  bids  on  a  competitive  basis  and  the  proposed 
office  of  county  engineer.  Thus  the  fifth  question  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Are  you  in  favor  of  a  County  Engineer,  who  shall  make 
all  surveys  and  prepare  plats  and  profiles  ipf  all  new  road  work, 
and  also  make  detailed  plans  and  draw  specifications  for  each 
bridge  and  each  culvert  to  be  built,  and  that  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors must  let  the  contract  in  accordance  therewith?"  It  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  answers  received  two  replies  were  in  the  affirmative. 

Question  six  is  even  more  interesting:  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
advertising  for  bids  for  all  bridges,  culverts  and  road  work  to  be 
built,  for  two  weeks,  and  for  the  letting  of  the  contract  ten  days 
later,  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  days,  exclusive  of  the  time 
consumed  by  the  engineer  in  preparing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  in  case  bids  are  not  satisfactory,  the  work  to  be  read- 
vertised  for  the  same  length  of  time?  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
practical  way  of  letting  contracts?"  For  some  unknown  reason, 
out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  replies,  nine  were  in 
the  affirmative. 

Summing  up  the  results  of  the  campaign  of  education  among 
local  officials  conducted  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  Supervisors'  As- 
sociation of  Iowa,  it  should  be  said  that  replies  were  received 
from  supervisors  in.  ninety-three  counties  of  the  State,  while 
seventy-one  letters  came  from  various  other  sources.  These  let- 
ters, together  with  a  number  of  resolutions,  drafted  by  Good 
Roads  Schools  of  Instruction  for  Township  Trustees  condemned 
"in  bitter  terms  all  the  proposed  legislation  relative  to  roads  and 
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highways;  therefore  it  must > be  very  apparent  to  you,"  runs  the 
document,  "after  considering  the  above,  that  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  expressed  through  their  township 
and  county  officers  is  that  the  present  laws  relative  to  roads  and 
bridges  are  preferable  to  House  File,  No.  131,  known  as  the  Whit- 
ney Bill  or  any  similar  bill.  Further,  that  they  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  new  county  office  to  be  known  as  the 
county  engineer,  at  a  yearly  salary,  and  they  are  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Highway  Commission  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  and 
has  been  a  failure,  and  that  the  same  should  be  discontinued. ' ' 

It  is  apparent  from  a  study  of  contemporary  sources  that  the 
methods  adopted  to  defeat  the  good  roads  bills  represented  an 
appeal  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  reason.  Nothing  was  said 
about  the  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  of  the  old  system.  No 
explanation  was  made  as  to  why  such  a  vast  sum  of  public  reve- 
nue was  annually  expended  without  securing  more  substantial 
results.  Moreover,  it  was  assumed  that  because  a  very  small 
group  of  local  officials  were  opposed  to  constructive  reforms,  the 
people  themselves  were  likewise  in  opposition.  In  this  connec- 
tion, one  should  always  bear  !in  mind  first,  that  all  of  the  town- 
ship and  county  officials  represent  only  a  small  fractional  part  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  State,  jand  second,  that  the 
average  taxpayer  and  a  large  majority  of  the  trustees  and  super- 
visors themselves  when  thoroughly  familiar  ^with  the  facts  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  economy,  and  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  funds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  appeals  to  prejudice  proved  to  be  more 
effective  than  appeals  to  reason  in  1911.  Public  opinion  had  not 
sufficiently  crystallized  to  bring  adequate  pressure  on  the  General 
Assembly  to  counteract  the  opposition  stimulated  by  bridge 
companies  and  local  officials.  The  taxpayers  were  not  informed, 
and  therefore  were  either  inactive  or  in  some  cases  gave  their 
moral  support  to  the  opposition.  Out  of  nearly  fifty  bills  which 
were  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  roads  and  bridges  only  three  or  four  of  any  special  im- 
portance were  enacted  into  law.  The  others  were  for  the  most 
part  buried  in  the  highway  committees,  and  did  not  reach  the 
floor  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Of  the  House  bills  the  following  received  the  most  general 
discussion  throughout  the  State :  first,  an  act  to  completely  revise 
the  whole  system  of  road  laws  introduced  by  Senator  Whitney: 
second,  an  act  creating  a  State  Highway  Department  ,and  estab- 
lishing a  State  Highway  Commission  and  the  office  of  State  High- 
way Engineer,  introduced  by  Representative  Fourt ;  ,and  finally, 
an  act  relating  to  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles,  regulating 
their  use  and  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  license  fees  and 
funds   introduced  by   Representative   Kulp.      Other  important 
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bills  relating  to  road  dragging,  drainage  of  roads,  and  the  de- 
struction of  noxious  weeds  might  also  be  mentioned.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  so-called  Whitney  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Bal- 
kema,  and  a  measure  to  create  a  State  Highway  Department  was 
presented  by  Senator  Van  Law. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  various 
bills  which  were  proposed.  Those  mentioned  above  were  drafted 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission  and  had  the  general  support  of  those  interested 
in  the  good  road  movement.  Several  of  the  leading  bills  may 
with  profit  be  briefly  summarized.  The  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Whitney  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Balkema  provided  for:  first,  the  consolidation  of  road  districts 
on  the  basis  of  the  civil  township,  thus  following  the  original 
Anderson  law  of  1902 ;  second,  the  office  of  county  road  engineer ; 
third,  the  letting  of  contracts  by  competition  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder;  fourth,  a  more  comprehensive  road  drag  pro- 
vision; and  finally,  a  complete  revision  of  the  law  regarding 
bridges,  drainage,  and  culverts.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
the  bill  was  greater  administrative  efficiency  —  to  be  brought 
about,  first,  by  transferring  duties  and  functions  from  smaller 
sub-districts  to  the  civil  township,  which  was  to  be  made  the 
smallest  unit  of  local  government  from  the  standpoint  of  road 
administration,  and  second,  the  consolidation  of  greater  powers 
in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  county  supervisors  operating  through 
an  efficient  county  engineer. 

The  Fourt  bill  in  the  House  and  the  Van  Law  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate supplemented  the  Whitney  and  Balkema  bills  by  providing 
adequate  State  machinery  y^f  road  administration.  The  student 
of  political  science  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with 
any  comprehensive  problem  of  administration,  like  public  edu- 
cation, public  roads,  or  public  revenue,  there  must  be  some 
definite  system  of  State  supervision  and  control,  otherwise  the 
local  machinery  of  administration  in  the  counties  and  civil  town- 
ships can  not  operate  harmoniously.  In  other  words,  the  several 
areas  and  phases  of  administration  from  the  toAvnship  or  sub- 
district  to  State  organization  should  be  closely  related  and  care- 
fully interwoven,  so  as  to  form  one  definite,  workable,  har- 
monious system. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  county,  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  administration,  is  a  necessary  connecting-link  between 
the  civil  township  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other  — 
a  fact  which  has  too  often  been  overlooked  by  the  lawmakers  of 
Iowa.  The  Whitney  and  Balkema  bills  outlined  a  definite,  work- 
able system  for  i  the  counties  and  civil  townships,  in  which  the 
responsible  head  was  a  county  road  engineer  to  be  appointed  by 
the   county  board  of  supervisors  and  subject  to  their  general 
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supervision  and  control.  The  Van  Law  and  Fourt  bills  provided 
for  a  State  Highway  Commission  clothed  with  large  powers  and 
authority,  and  outlined  a  system  of  State  aid  or  reward.  In  the 
former  measure  funds  were  to  be  raised  by  a  license  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles, but  the  Fourt  bill  levied  an  additional  quarter  of  ,a  mill 
on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State. 

When  it  became  evident,  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  passing  these  bills,  the  good  road  sup- 
porters were  determined,  if  possible,  to  save  something  from  the 
wreck  >and  by  so  doing  provide  an  entering  wedge  for  construc- 
tive legislation  in  the  future.  Accordingly,  the  highway  com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  clearly  a  compromise  measure.  By  its  provisions  the  board 
of  supervisors  was  vested  with  authority  ' '  to  employ  a  competent 
person  who  shall  perform  all  of  the  duties  now  belonging  to  the 
office  of  county  surveyor,  and  who  may  now  be  employed  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  and  specifications  for  the  grad- 
ing, repairing  and  building  of  roads,  bridges  and  culverts  and  to 
perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  de- 
termine." For  the  grading  and  building  of  roads  a  county  road 
building  fund  was  to  be  created  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation.  Finally,  the 
bill  required  the  trustees  to  select  a  township  superintendent  of 
dragging,  and  make  contracts  for  the  dragging  of  the  highways. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provision  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  county  road  engineer  had  the  appearance  of  i  being  a 
harmless  compromise  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  system  was  en- 
tirely optional  with  the  county  board  of  supervisors ;  and  second, 
the  individual  selected  was  to  be  a  "  competent  person, ' '  —  which 
of  course  means  something  or  nothing  according  to  the  wishes  of 
those  in  authority.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  small  recognition,  first, 
of  the  necessity  of  more  intelligent  supervision  and  control  of 
county  road  and  bridge  work,  and  second,  the  desirability  of 
having  a  connecting  link  between  (the  local  officials  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State  Highway  Commission  on  the  other. 

Under  date  of  March  20th  the  following  comment  appeared  in 
The  Register  avel  Leader:  "A.  good  roads  bill  making  important 
changes  in  the  present  road  laws  has  been  prepared  by  the  house 
committee  on  roads  and  highways.  .  .  .  The  measure  gives 
new  powers  to  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  and  regulates  the 
levying  of  taxes  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  township  trus- 
tees."  As  proof  of  the  compromise  character  of  the  act,  the 
following  statement  is  significant:  "The  measure  is  the  first  of 
several  which  good  roads  enthusiasts  hoped  to  have  passed  by 
this  legislature."  When  finally  passed  the  bill  was  characterized 
as  "one  of  the  most  important  road  measures  before  the  General 
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Assembly,"  including  (las  il  did  "many  of  the  features  of  other 
bills  concerning  the  regulation  of  road  work." 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  road  legislation  of  1  * M 1  at 
least  a 'brief  reference  should  be  made  to  the  new  road  drag  law. 
and  the  so-called  Kulp  bill  regulating  motor  vehicles,  levying 
license  fees,  and  providing  for  the  distribution  of  llic  same.  As 
originally  introduced  the  Kulp  bill  provided  for  a  registration 
fee  of  eight  dollars  on  motor  vehicles  having  a  rating  of  twenty 
horse  power  and  less,  and  an  additional  forty  cents  per  horse 
power  above  that  amount.  After  being  used  tour  years  the  fee 
was  fixed  at  half  the  regular  amount;  and  the  rate  on  motor  ve- 
hicles used  solely  for  commercial  purposes  was  placed  at  five 
dollars.  Finally,  all  funds  obtained  under  provision  of  the  act 
were  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  counties  and.  designated 
as  the  "County  Motor  Vehicle  Road  Fund,"  which  was  to  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes  only;  "the  dragging,  graveling 
or  macadamizing  of  public  highways  outside  of  the  limits  of 
cities  and  towns,  and  for  the  building  of  permanent  culverts  on 
such  highways." 

As  finally  enacted  into  law,  the  Kulp  bill  provided  for  the 
payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  fifteen  dollars  for  the  registration 
or  /re-registration  of  any  electric  or  steam  motor  vehicle,  also  an 
annual  fee  of  three  dollars  for  the  registration  or  re-registra- 
tion of  a  motor  bicycle  or  motorcycle.  In  the  statute,  as  approved, 
no  distinction  was  made  between  ordinary  motor  vehicles  and 
those  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  method  of  distributing 
the  funds,  however,  as  provided  in  the  law  is  very  different  from 
the  plan  outlined  in  the  original  bill.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  tax 
is  nowr  retained  in  the  State  treasury  and  the  remaining  eighty- 
five  per  cent  is  "apportioned  among  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  townships  in.  the  several 
counties  bear  to  the  total  number  of  townships  in  the  state." 

As  already  suggested,  this  bill  created  much  enthusiasm  among 

the  friends  of  the  good  road  movement  throughout  the  State  — 
especially  owmers  of  and  dealers  in  automobiles.  Indeed,  it  re- 
ceived more  publicity  than  any  other  road  measure  considered  by 
the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  chief  point  of  the  controversy  wras  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
obtained  from  this  source.  Some  w^antedithe  whole  amount  to 
be  retained  in  the  State  treasury  and  used  as  a  State  aid  fund ; 
others  believed  that  all  the  tax  -should  be  distributed  among  the 
counties  as  provided  in  the  original  Kulp  bill:  and  still  others 
desired  a  different  plan  of  distribution. 

Regarding  the  desirability  of  placing  all  of  the  tax  into  the 
State  treasury,  an  editorial  in  The  Register  and  Leader,  entitled 
Automobile  Taxation,  contains  the  following  instructive  state- 
ment: 
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"Apart  from  this  legal  reason  for  eliminating  the  local  taxes 
on  automobiles,  there  is  this  further  reason : 

"All  special  sources  of  revenue,  like  automobile  taxes,  telephone 
and  telegraph  taxes,  railroad  taxes,  hunters'  license  taxes  and 
others  that  might  be  named,  ought  to  be  granted  exclusively  to 
the  state.     .     .     . 

"If  the  state  were  given  exclusively  the  revenue  from  these 
sources,  it  would  in  time  make  unnecessary  a  state  tax  levy  on 
other  property." 

When  the  bill  providing  for  a  tax  on  automobiles  was  pending 
before  the  General  Assembly  opinions  were  freely  expressed  by 
almost  every  class  of  citizens.  A  gentleman  representing  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Des  Moines  declared  that  "Des  Moines  is 
willing  to  pay  her  share  of  the  expense  of  improving  Iowa  roads 
if  the  money  is  expended  judiciously."  "I  believe  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  auto  owners  will  sanction  the  Kulp  bill,"  said  a  promi- 
nent dealer  in  motor  vehicles.  With  reference  to  the  method  *>f 
distributing  the  funds,  the  following  comment  was  made : 

"A  generous  slice  of  the  automobile  )tax  pie  provided  for  in 
Representative  Kulp's  automobile  and  good  roads  bill  was  re- 
served for  the  state  of  Iowa  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  members 
of  the  house  committee  on  ways  and  means.     .     .     . 

' '  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  fund  is  to  go  into  the  general  fund  of 
the  state  as  the  bill  stands  with  the  amendment  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee." 

Finally,  "An  Act  to  repeal  chapter  one  hundred  and  one  (101) 
of  the  laws  of  the  thirty-third  general  assembly  and  to  enact  a 
substitute  therefor  relating  to  the  dragging  of  public  highways 
and  providing  penalty  for  failure  to  perform  such  duties," 
should  not  be  overlooked.  This  measure  had  been  introduced  and 
ably  supported  by  Representative  Cunningham  of  Buena  Vista 
County.  Briefly  stated,  the  law  as  finally  passed  made  it  the 
duty  of  township  trustees  to  divide  the  public  roads  of  the  town- 
ship into  permanent  road  dragging  districts,  "designate  what 
districts  shall  be  dragged  which  must  include  all  mail  routes  and 
all  the  main  traveled  roads  within  the  township,"  and  appoint 
a  superintendent  of  dragging  to  serve  for  one  year  unless  sooner 
removed  by  the  iboard.  The  trustees  were  also  required  to  fur- 
nish suitable  road  drags  for  the  township,  paying  for  the  same 
out  of  the  township  road  fund,  it  being  further  stipulated  that 
the  superintendent  of  dragging  shall  "cause  all  roads  to  be 
dragged  that  the  township  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  di- 
rect at  such  times  as  in  his  judgment  is  most  beneficial. ' ' 

While  the  law  as  thus  enacted  was  doubtless  an  improvement 
upon  previous  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject,  it  was  still 
defective  from  two  important  standpoints :  first,  the  tax  for 
that  purpose  being  limited  to  fifty  'cents  per  mile  was  not  ade- 
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quale  to  produce  satisfactory  results;  and  second,  the  superin- 
tendent of  dragging  should  be  clothed  with  larger  powers  and 
authority  and  held  directly  responsible  for  the  work. 

Again  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  place  the  administration  of 
roads  and  bridges  on  an  economical  and  efficient  basis,  the 
friends  of  the  good  road  movement  were  more  determined  than 
ever  before  to  reveal  to  the  taxpayers  of  Iowa  the  real  condition 
of  road  affairs.  While  a  number  of  organizations  were  active 
along  this  line,  the  Des  Moines  Commercial  Club  and  the  leading 
daily  papers  of  that  city  proceeded  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  methods  of  building  bridges  and  supervising  road  work  which 
had  been  employed  in  Polk  County  by  the  board  of  supervisors. 

Those  engaged  to  carry  on  this  work  were  not  long  in  obtaining 
sufficient  data  to  prove  'that  large  sums  of  mone3r  had  been  an- 
nually expended  without  keeping  a  correct  and  adequate  account 
thereof.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  any  method 
or  system  of  bookkeeping  in  reference  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  funds.  More  than  this,  it  was  also  discovered  that  bridge 
contracts  were  frequently  let  on  the  basis  of  a  private  agree- 
ment without  competition.  In  Polk  County,  for  example,  nearly 
all  of  the  bridges  had  been  constructed  by  one  particular  bridge 
company.  It  also  appears  that  the  contract  price  for  bridges  in- 
cluded royalties  paid  for  certain  patents  used  in  the  construction 
of  arched  bridges.  Even  a  superficial  investigation  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  State  was  divided  on  some  "equitable  basis 
among  the  various  bridge  companies."  "My  county"  and  "my 
territory"  were  terms  commonly  used  among  bridge  men. 

A  more  careful  study  of  conditions  showed  the  existence  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  on  the  part  of  powerful  bridge  companies, 
not  only  to  destroy  competition  in  the  letting  of  contracts  but 
to  shape  and  control  road  and  bridge  legislation  as  well.  For 
example,  it  has  been  frequently  alleged  in  this  connection  that 
' '  their  representatives  are  conspicuous  at  the  annual  conventions 
and  it  is  said  that  they  pay  a  large  share  of  the  expense  incident 
to  such  meetings.  At  the  convention  in  Sioux  City  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  it  was  said  that  one  company  alone  paid  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rooms  at  a  single  hotel.  The  clerk  at 
one  hotel  put  the  card  of  an  outsider  who  attended  the  conven- 
tion in  a  bridge  company's  box  and  when  the  guest  came  to  pay 
the  bill  he  was  informed  that  the  matter  had  been  attended  to." 
Charges  of  this  character,  being  made  over  and  over  again,  sug- 
gest a  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  plea  which  had  been 
made  so  frequently  by  these  same  representatives  for  the  preser- 
vation of  "local  self-government"  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
taxpayer. 

Regarding  the  use  of  the  so-called  patented  designs  for  bridges, 
it  appears  that  the  agents  for  a  certain  patentee  induced  super- 
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visors  in  "their  counties"  to  insert  in  "specifications"  governing- 
so-called  "competitive  bidding"  the  following  statement:  "The 
contracts  shall  protect  the  county  against  ,suit  for  infringement 
of  patents  on  account  of  any  patent  whether  granted  or  applied 
for  on  any  device  used  on  the  structure  and  shall  show  evidence 
of  settlement  or  agreement  with  the  patentee  before  final  settle- 
ment." Thus  an  effort  was  made  to  intimidate  supervisors  who 
desired  to  employ  other  companies  to  do  their  work,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  sending  out  warnings  and  copies  of  federal 
court  decrees  purporting  to  show  that  said  patents  had  been 
declared  legal,  and  emphasizing  the  possibilities  of  infringement, 
although  such  decrees  had  been  obtained  merely  by  consent  of 
intimidated  individuals,  and  not  by  trial  of  the  merits  of  the 
patents. 

Immediately  following  the  preliminary  investigation  above 
referred  to,  the  Des  Moines  Commercial  Club  commenced  pro- 
ceedings against  one  of  the  Polk  County  supervisors  under  the 
Cosson  law.  Now  the  Cosson  law  provides  four  methods  of  re- 
moval from  office :  first,  the  county  attorney  may  start  action ; 
second,  the  attorney  general  may  proceed  against  officials ;  third, 
the  governor  may  instruct  the  attorney  general  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings; and  fourth,  five  or  more  qualified  electors  may  com- 
mence action  by  petition  of  the  attorney  general.  The  Commer- 
cial Club  concluded  to  adopt  the  fourth  method  of  bringing  suit 
in  this  case. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  history  of  this  important 
case,  which  would,  indeed,  require  a  lengthy  chapter  in  itself. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  State  Highway  Commission  was  employed 
to  make  a  careful  detailed  study  of  all  the  bridges  in  Polk 
County,  prepare  a  map  showing  the  location  of  the  same,  and 
file  a  report.  On  the  other  hand,  an  equally  thorough  investiga- 
tion was  made  of  the  records  in  the  county  court  house.  The 
following  statements  from  the  Dcs  Moines  Daily  Capital  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  charges  made  at  the  time  suit  was 
filed : 

"It  is  claimed  that  he  practically  turned  the  entire  bridge 
interests  of  his  district  over  to  one  bridge  company,  permitting 
the  erection  of  more  than  $100,000.00  worth  of  concrete  struc- 
tures during  his  term,  without  ever  asking  a  competitive  bid, 
without  ever  requiring  the  submission  of  plans,  designs,  specifi- 
cations or  estimates.  It  is  claimed  that  he  never  saw,  let  alone 
checked,  a  single  itemized  bill  for  a  completed  bridge ;  that  no 
bridges  were  properly  inspected  during  the  building;  that  he 
caused  to  be  torn  down  good  wooden  bridges  to  permit  the  erec- 
tion of  concrete  bridges;  that  he  neglected  scores  of  wooden 
bridges  in  his  district,  using  up  his  bridge  funds  on  comparatively 
few  concrete  structures,   the  total  number  of   concrete  bridges 
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being-  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  bridges  in  his 
district:  thai  he  caused  concrete  bridges  to  be  erected  on  spur 
roads  with  no  outlet,  presumably  to  favor  some  political  friends; 
thai  he  neglected  important  bridges  in  dangerous  conditions  on 
main  traveled  roads;  that  he  has  kept  no  accurate  records  of  his 
bridges,  their  cost  of  construction,  blue  prints  or  any  data  or 
records  by  which  the  people  can  determine  what  their  money 
has  been  paid  out  for  or  upon  which  they  can  determine  the  kind 
of  basis  settlement  that  was  made  with  the  bridge  company,  which 
has  drawn  from  Polk  County  $325,000  during  his  term,  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  bridge  committee." 

Following  the  commencement  of  legal  action  by  the  attorney 
general,  the  matter  was  given  the  widest  publicity  through  the 
press  of  the  State.  Facts  were  presented  to  show  that  a  system 
of  wastefulness  and  inefficiency  had  been  in  existence  in  Polk 
County  for  many  years,  which  it  was  alleged  was  typical  of 
scores  of  counties  throughout  the  State.  According  to  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  it  was  the  belief  of  the  attorney  general,  and  the 
other  lawyers  handling  the  case,  that  "the  clearing  up  of  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  the  handling  of  county  business  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  confronting  Iowa  today.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  has,  through  his  office,  taken  such  care  in  the 
preparation  of  the  evidence  against  the  Polk  County  super- 
visors." 

In  the  meantime,  Professor  Thos.  H.  MacDonald  was  making  a 
careful  survey  of  Polk  County  and  preparing  a  map  and  report, 
as  requested  by  the  Des  Moines  Commercial  Club.  On  January 
23d.  February  6th,  and  February  13th,  preliminary  reports  were 
submitted,  but  the  final  report  was  not  filed  until  March  2d. 
The  summary  of  conclusions  given  in  this  report,  which  will  be 
especially  instructive  to  Iowa  taxpayers,  are  as  follows : 

"1.  The  construction  of  a  number  of  the  bridges  had  been 
needlessly  wasteful  and  extravagant  in  the  following  particulars : 

"a.  Longer  bridges  have  been  built  than  are  now  or  will  be 
in  the  future  necessary  to  meet  the  traffic  requirements. 

"b.  Larger  bridges,  i.  e.  size  of  openings,  have  been  built 
than  are  necessary  to  carry  the  road  drainage.  Some  of 
these  openings  are  built  sufficiently  large  for  use  as 
cattle-ways. 

"2.  Although  for  the  past  several  years  the  bridge  funds 
have  'been  largely  exceeded,  only  eight  and  four  tenths  per  cent 
(8.4%)  of  the  total  span  of  bridges  in  this  district  are  of  con- 
crete. 

"3.  Ninety-one  and  six  tenths  per  cent  (91.6%)  of  the  total 
span  of  bridges  are  wooden  or  steel  structures. 

v  •  4.  Of  the  wooden  bridges  about  3600  lin.  ft.  or  approximately 
forty-one  per  cent  (41%)   are  in  poor  or  dangerous  condition. 
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"5.  About  2700  lin.  ft.  or  approximately  thirty-one  per  cent 
(31%)  of  the  wood  bridges  are  in  only  fair  condition. 

"6.  This  leaves  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  (28%)  of  the 
wooden  bridges  that  are  in  good  condition. 

cl.  The  bridge  funds  have  been  largely  used  for  new  con- 
crete bridges  and  the  investment  in  timber  and  other  bridges  has 
not  been  protected  or  the  rights  and  safety  of  the  traveling  public 
guarded  by  proper  repairs  to  the  existing  structures. 

"8.  A  number  of  the  concrete  structures  are  improperly  lo- 
cated with  respect  to  the  grade  line  of  the  streams. 

"9.  A  number  of  the  concrete  bridges  are  too  short  for  the 
height  of  fill  carried  by  them. 

' '  10.  The  location  and  character  of  a  number  of  bridges  show 
gross  neglect  and  incompetence  from  the  standpoint  of  traffic 
requirements  in.  the  following  particulars : 

"a.     Concrete  bridges  have  been  built  on  blind  or  closed  roads. 

"b.     Concrete  bridges  have  been  built  on  little  traveled  side 
roads. 

"c.     Dilapidated   and   dangerous  wooden  bridges  have  been 
left  without  repairs  on  main  traveled  roads. 

"11.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  concrete  structures 
showing  marked  depreciation. 

"12.  The  County  apparently  has  no  record  of  the  size  and 
location  of  the  bridges  built  and  the  location  as  shown  by  the 
statements  of  the  bridge  companj^,  are  in  a  number  of  cases  in- 
accurate." 

The  contrast  between  the  loose  methods  of  handling  bridge 
funds  by  the  Polk  County  board  of  supervisors  and  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  friends  of  the  good  road  movement  can  best  be 
understood  by  comparing  the  attorney  general's  outline  of  the 
case  against  the  supervisor  with  the  method  of  handling  bridge 
funds  as  recommended  by  Professor  MacDonald,  the  State  High- 
way Engineer.  The  case,  which  would  have  been  argued  in  open 
court  except  for  the  resignation  of  the  defendant,  was  prepared 
under  the  following  headings :  over  charges  for  board  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  conventions,  etc.,  irregularities  .in  official  acts 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors;  irregularities  in  per- 
sonal acts  and  accounts  as  supervisor;  indictable  offenses,  irregu- 
larities and  incompetency  in  contracting,  accounting  and  paying 
for  bridges  and  culverts;  incompetency,  neglect  and  irregularity 
in  not  providing  proper  and  competent  engineering  and  super- 
vision of  bridge  and  culvert  construction;  incompetency,  neglect 
and  irregularity  in  choosing  the  particular  type  of  concrete  con- 
struction used;  incompetency,  neglect  and  irregularity  in  the 
administration  of  the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  Polk  County,  and 
particularly,  of  the  third  supervisor  district;  and  incompetency, 
neglect  and  failure  to  comply  with  the  Iowa  statutes  relative  to 
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the  construction  and  maintenance  of  bridges  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  public  travel. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  formidable  array  of  charges  are 
the  following  suggestions  of  Professor  Mac  Donald  regarding  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  bridge  work : 

"The  structure  should  be  designed  by  a  competent  bridge  en- 
gineer; the  letting  of  the  contract  should  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  said  engineer ;  never  ask  contractors  to  bid  on 
a  bridge  where  each  contractor  is  bidding  on  Ms  own  plan;  de- 
mand sealed  bids  on  one  design  only ;  on  small  jobs  have  the 
county  engineer  put  in  a  bid  on  the  work  for  the  county  itself ; 
consider  only  sealed  bids  and  require  a  substantial  deposit  with 
each  proposal ;  see  that  the  county  gets  what  it  pays  for ;  a  com- 
petent inspector  should  be  maintained  on  the  wTork  wrho  will  see 
that  the  provisions  of  the  plans  and  specifications  are  rigidly 
enforced ;  each  and  every  member  of  the  bridge  must  be  in- 
spected and  particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  following : 
a.  concrete  —  to  see  that  it  is  properly  proportioned,  mixed  and 
deposited,  b.  pile  driving  —  to  see  that  the  piles  are  of  proper 
size  and  have  sufficient  penetration,  c.  all  tension  members  must 
be  uniformly  stressed.  The  bridge  should  receive  a  test  load  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  sufficiently  strong  for  the 
purpose  intended ;  in  the  event  the  bridge  is  to  be  paid  /for  on 
a  percentage  basis,  complete  and  itemized  accounts  should  be 
furnished,  showing  materials  used  and  labor  performed,  and 
these  should  be  carefully  checked ;  and  a  guarantee  should  be  re- 
quired of  the  contractor. ' ' 

A  reading  of  the  two  methods  of  conducting  public  business 
will  carry  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  expert 
advice  and  counsel  wmere  it  is  necessary  and  placing  the  admin- 
istration of  road  and  bridge  funds  on  an  economical  and  scien- 
tific basis. 

This  case,  however,  did  not  come  to  trial.  Consequently  all 
the  evidence  was  not  presented  and  perhaps  will  never  be  known 
to  the  public.  The  supervisor  filed  his  resignation  on  March  15th? 
giving  to  the  press  a  detailed  statement  of  his  reasons  for  doing 
so  Yv'hich  were  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  am  comparatively  a  poor  man.  I  do  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  the  expense  that  wrill  be  imposed  upon  me.  I  could  |only 
obtain  the  money  by  mortgaging  the  little  farm  owned  by  me, 
which  represents  the  accumulation  of  a  life  time.  ...  I 
must  employ  engineers  and  experts  and  pay  them  and  after  the 
protracted  and  expensive  investigation  of  the  subject  the  ques- 
tion will  still  be  one  of  judgment  and  opinion,  one  set  of  experts 
expressing  one  line  of  opinion  and  judgment  and  the  other  set  of 
experts  the  opposite,  and  the  final  question  will  be  one  of  judg- 
ment pure  and  simple." 
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One  can  hardly  read  the  evidence  brought  out  in  the  press,  and 
especially  the  evidence  contained  in  the  elaborate  brief  prepared 
by  Attorney  General  Cosson,  without  believing  that  the  final 
question  was  really  a  plain  question  of  clearly  established  facts. 
Two  Polk  County  supervisors  resigned  before  their  cases  came 
to  trial,  and  thus  ended  the  first  elaborate  exposure  which  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  State  of  Iowa  of  careless  and  wasteful 
methods  that  ought  not  to  be  followed  in  conducting  any  public 
business. 

Along  the  same  line,  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to  Iowa  tax- 
payers and  to  the  members  of  the  Thirty-fourth  General  As- 
sembly to  learn  that  similar  proceedings  are  now  being  instituted 
in  Clinton  County.  A  petition,  signed  by  fifty-five  of  the  promi- 
nent citizens  of  that  county,  requested  the  grand  jury  to  make 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  letting  of  bridge  contracts  during 
the  last  five  year's,  ' '  to  ascertain  whether  the  prices  were  reason- 
able or  excessive,  and  if  excessive  to  fix  the  blame  for  such  ex- 
cess. "  Grave  irregularities  have  repeatedly  been  eharged  against 
the  supervisors  of  Clinton  County  in  connection  with  the  letting 
of  bridge  contracts  without  competition  to  a  certain  bridge  com- 
pany. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  was  promptly  employed  to 
make  an  /investigation  of  the  bridges  in  Clinton  County  similar 
to  the  one  which  they  had  already  made  in  Polk  County.  The 
investigation  has  shown  an  extremely  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  chief  individuals  being 
investigated  wTas  chairman  of  the  Supervisors'  Association  dur- 
ing the  session  of  1911,  and  in  that  capacity  was  closely  associated 
with  the  Polk  County  board  of  supervisors  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  good  road  bills  then  pending  before  the  General  As- 
sembly. Following  the  example  of  the  Polk  County  supervisors, 
this  gentleman  recently  filed  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Clinton  County. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  last  eight  years  of  the  history  of  road 
legislation  in  Iowa  have  been  characterized  by  two  distinct  forces. 
First,  there  has  existed  a  reactionary  tendency  directed  against 
the  Anderson  lawT  of  1902  which  provided  for  the  consolidation 
of  road  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  civil  township,  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  township  road  superintendent,  and  the  payment  of 
road  taxes  in  money.  This  reactionary  tendency  resulted  in  the 
Zeller  law  of  1909,  authorizing  the  division  of  a  township  into 
road  districts,  the  election  of  road  district  supervisors  and  the 
payment  of  one-half  of  the  road  tax  in  labor.  The  other  force 
has  been  the  progressive  good  road  movement  which  has  had  for 
its  purpose  the  payment  of  all  property  road  taxes  in  money, 
the  enlargement  of  the  county  road  fund  together  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trained  county  engineer,  a  state  aid  policy,  and, 
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finally,  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission.  Coupled  with  this  dual  tendency  toward  progress 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reaction  on  the  other,  there  appears  a  more 
distinct  line  of  separation  between  township  and  county  func- 
tions, judged  from  the  standpoint  of  road  supervision  and  control. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  at 
least  three  distinct  spheres  of  authority  in  road  matters  which 
will  be  generally  recognized  both  by  the  practical  man  and  scien- 
tific investigator ;  first,  state  functions ;  second,  county  functions ; 
and  finally,  township  functions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  local  road  district,  or  sub-division  of  a  civil  town- 
ship, is  an  antiquated  and  altogether  useless  relic  of  pioneer  con- 
ditions. 

With  reference  to  the  reactionary  tendency  of  the  period  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  recalled  that  persistent  efforts  were  made, 
first  in  1904,  then  in  1906,  again  in  1907,  and  finally  in  1909  to 
amend  the  Anderson  law.  These  efforts  failed  in  1904,  but  in 
1906  it  was  provided  that  the  number  of  township  road  superin- 
tendents might  be  increased  from  one  to  four.  The  pendulum 
of  reaction  and  pioneer  road  philosophy,  however,  reached  its 
climax  in  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Zeller  in  1909, 
which,  as  finally  enacted  into  law,  authorized  a  -multiplicity  of 
road  districts,  the  election  of  local  road  supervisors,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  one-half  the  property  road  'tax  in  labor  — ■  all  of  which 
provisions  were  modeled  upon  the  road  legislation  of  1853.  In- 
deed, a  somewhat  more  up-to-date  system  of  highway  administra- 
tion than  that  represented  by  the  Zeller  law  may  be  found  in  the 
statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1833  —  five  years  before 
Iowa  was  set  apart  as  a  separate  Territory  by  act  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  the  men  who  fathered  this  particular  legislation 
were  unconsciously  following  in  the  footsteps  and  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  their  pioneer  ancestors. 

The  spirit  of  real  progress,  however,  has  made  greater  and 
greater  efforts  to  overcome  these  reactionary  tendencies.  The 
1904  session  of  the  General  Assembly  not  only  defeated  the 
strenuous  effort  made  to  return  to  the  sub-district  system,  but  it 
took  a  most  important  forward  step  by  creating  a  State  Highway 
Commission.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  law  which 
established  a  State  Highway  Commission  marked  an  important 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  road  administration  in  Iowa.  Up 
to  the  present  time  this  Commission  has  only  been  given  au- 
thority to  collect  certain  data  and  furnish  expert  advice  when 
requested  to  do  so.  While  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Commission  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  the  best 
results  even  from  the  standpoint  of  expert  service,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work  has  already  been  accom- 
plished.   Since  1904  efforts  have  been  made  to  enlarge  the  powers 
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of  the  Commission,  to  secure  additional  appropriations,  and  in 
fact  to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of  State  aid.  Indeed,  the 
State  Highway  Commission  has  already  become  the  banner  of 
reform  along  the  line  of  efficient  road  administration  in  a  large 
group  of  states.  But  the  good  road  movement  embraces  vastly 
more  than  the  creation  of  a  State  Highway  Commission. 

The  county  is  generally  recognized  throughout  the  United 
States  as  being  a  very  important  unit  of  local  government  along 
many  lines,  including  the  supervision  of  highways.  Indeed  the 
county  is  a  necessary  connecting  link  between  the  civil  township 
on  the  one  hand,  which  has  always  possessed  large  powers  and 
authority,  and  the  State  on  the  other.  Moreover,  it  is  a  large 
enough  area  and  possesses  sufficient  taxable  property  to  purchase 
expensive  road  machinery,  construct  bridges  and  engage  in  the 
work  of  permanent  highway  improvement.  When  we  consider 
that  the  township  is  too  small  a  unit  of  local  government  to  under- 
take improvements  which  require  large  expenditures  of  money 
and  the  employment  of  expert  service,  it  is  apparent  that  if  these 
important  functions  are  to  be  kept  close  to  the  people,  and  thus 
preserve  the  maximum  amount  of  local  self-government,  the 
county  should  be  made  a  more  important  unit  of  road  and  bridge 
administration  —  especially  from  a  fiscal  standpoint.  These  con- 
siderations are  at  the  basis  of  the  demand  which  has  been  made 
again  and  again  for  creating  the  office  of  a  county  road  engineer. 

In  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  are  annually  expended 
in  every  county  of  Iowa,  either  by  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors or  the  various  township  trustees,  and  the  necessity  of  using 
this  money  to  the  best  possible  advantage  in  constructing  cul- 
verts, reinforced  concrete  bridges,  and  building  permanent  roads, 
the  advantage  of  having  a  trained  civil  engineer  and  practical 
road  builder  to  prepare  ;plans  and  specifications  and  supervise 
work  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  man.  Indeed,  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Jenks,  writing  for  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion nearly  'a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  recognized  the  obvious 
fact  that  it  requires  the  same  engineering  skill  to  construct 
bridges  and  build  permanent  roads  as  to  be  a  railroad  engineer. 
Until  trained  experts  Jare  employed,  the  townships  and  counties 
will  continue  to  waste  at  least  one-half  of  the  people's  money 
raised  in  the  form  of  taxation  for  this  class  of  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  important  functions  of  the  civil  township 
in  road  matters  should  neither  be  overlooked  nor  underestimated. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  except  for  the  short  period  from  July  1, 
1851,  to  February  2,  1853,  the  township  has  possessed  large 
powers  and  authority  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  Territorial 
history,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  it  will  continue  to 
exercise  a  large  amount  of  influence  for  many  years  to  come. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  civil  township  has  a  logical  sphere 
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of  authority  in  the  actual  supervision  of  road  work.  Nor  is  this 
sphere  of  authority  any  less  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  A 
careful  historical  analysis  of  Iowa  road  legislation  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  civil  township  has  always  been  the  important 
division  'of  local  government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
highways.  In  other  words,  while  the  county  has  had  charge  of 
the  laying  out  and  the  opening  of  roads  and  now  possesses  con- 
siderable financial  authority,  the  township  trustees  have  been 
responsible  for  the  actual  direction  of  road  work. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  actual 
road  work  in  the  past  'has  almost  universally  meant  simply  the 
maintenance  of  ordinary  dirt  roads  and  not  the  building  of 
what  are  generally  known  as  permanent  roads.  When  we  con- 
sider that  this  is  likely  to  remain  a  very  important  function,  it 
is  evident  that  the  township  will  continue  to  occupy  a  position 
of  substantial  influence  in  the  future.  The  problem  of  reform 
along  the  line  of  road  administration  does  not  consist,  therefore, 
in  subtracting  powers  from  the  civil  township  but  rather  in  add- 
ing new  duties  or  new  functions  to  the  county  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  State  on  the  other.  Considered  in  the  light  of  practical 
legislation  this  fact  is  of  great  significance  because  it  undermines 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  so  frequently  ad- 
vanced for  the  alleged  preservation  of  local  self-government.  In 
a  system  of  highway  administration,  reorganized  along  strictly 
scientific  lines,  it  is  believed  that  the  civil  townships  may  exercise 
even  larger  functions  than  they  have  been  able  to  perform  in  the 
past. 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  when  we  come  to  differentiate  between 
township,  county,  and  State  functions,  we  will  find  that  the  civil 
township  is  destined  to  remain  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the 
more  comprehensive  State  wide  administrative  organization.  The 
appointment  of  a  township  road  superintendent  responsible  to 
the  township  trustees  and  having  jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  road 
maintenance  —  especially  the  dragging  of  the  public  highways  — 
is  significant  in  this  connection.  It  is  believed  that  a  township 
road  superintendent  should  be  appointed  by  the  township  trus- 
tees, that  he  should  be  clothed  with  larger  powers  and  authority, 
and  that  a  larger  fund  should  be  raised  for  the  purpose  ;of  road 
dragging.  These  considerations  emphasized  the  important  ad- 
ministrative duties  of  the  township  —  duties  which  it  is  believed 
have  a  logical  place  in  a  scientific  system  of  road  administration. 

This  summary,  however,  would  be  incomplete  without  (making 
a  brief  reference  to  the  recent  investigation  of  the  Polk  County 
board  of  Supervisors  and  also  to  the  conditions  in  Clinton 
County.  It  is  indeed  significant  that  the  leaders  of  the  super- 
visor and  bridge  company  lobby,  which  defeated  good  road  legis- 
lation in  1909  and  again  in  1911,  have  been  completely  discredit- 
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ed.  The  activity  of  certain  bridge  companies  and  other  produc- 
ing corporations,  interested  in  selling  the  maximum  amount  of 
road  material  at  satisfactory  prices,  in  defeating  good  road  legis- 
lation is  now  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  old  time  plea  for  the  "rights  of  local  officials"  and  "the 
liberties  of  the  people"  will  be  understood  in  its  true  light  at 
future  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  III 

COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF   ROAD  LEGISLATION 

According  to  a  recent  editorial  in  a  leading  Iowa  paper  "the 
United  States  is  .estimated  to  be  paying  out  about  $1,000,000  a 
day,  in  different  jurisdictions,  for  road  improvement.  It  is  esti- 
mated authoritatively  that  about  one-half  of  this  sum  is  utterly 
wasted."  While  this  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  now 
being  expended  for  roads  is  obviously  exaggerated,  one  is  not  so 
sure  that  the  same  can  be  said  regarding  the  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion being  wasted  under  present  systems  of  road  adminis- 
tration. 

When  the  first  general  road  congress  assembles  at  Atlantic 
City  late  in  September,  a  large  number  of  road  organizations  — 
national,  State,  and  local  —  will  cooperate  in  making  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  whole  problem  of  road 
administration  in  the  United  States.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
approaching  national  road  convention,  however,  is  to  discover  the 
ways  and  means  of  stopping  the  tremendous  drain  of  road  reve- 
nues, which  is  becoming  greater  and  greater  every  year  without 
producing  tangible  results  in  the  form  of  permanent  road  im- 
provement. In  short,  the  congress  will  consider  the  highway  and 
bridge  problem  from  an  educational,  economic,  administrative, 
and  engineering  standpoint.  The  deliberations  of  this  congress 
will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  interest  now  manifested  in  the  good  road  move- 
ment with  the  spirit  of  indifference  which  prevailed  quite  gener- 
ally only  a  few  years  ago. 

As  already  stated,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  historical 
study,  the  problem  of  road  legislation  throughout  almost  the 
entire  history  of  Iowa  has  been  largely  one  of  local  government 
and  administration.  The  fact  that  road  improvement  requires 
on  the  one  hand  a  constant  application  of  the  principles  of  en- 
gineering science  and  on  the  other  is  closely  related  to  almost 
every  aspect  of  educational,  social,  and  economic  life  did  not 
occur  to  the  pioneers  of  Iowa,  or  in  truth  to  the  pioneers  of  any 
of  the  American  commonwealths.     Tn  a  general  way  that  which 
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lias  been  true  of  Iowa  has  likewise  been  true  of  the  older  States  — 
even  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  our  colonial  ancestors 
inherited  many  of  their  institutions  from  the  mother  country. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  institutions  of  local  government. 
While  many  old  forms  were  discarded  —  that  is,  while  old  prin- 
ciples were  adapted  or  reshaped  to  meet  the  more  liberal  demands 
of  pioneer  life  —  the  fact  remains  that  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  existed  in  England  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury seems  to  have  determined  at  least  the  general  outlines  of 
legislation  and  administration  in  America.  Since  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges  is  primarily  one  of  township  and  county 
organization,  the  influence  of  the  mother  country  in  shaping  pio- 
neer road  legislation  will  be  apparent. 

The  first  road  law  enacted  in  America  was  by  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1632,  and  was  based  on  English  prece- 
dents. Other  road  laws  followed  —  including  one  in  1662  which 
had  for  its  object  ''the  maintenance  of  highways  in  good  con- 
dition.'7 Surveyors  were  appointed  to  establish  a  system  of 
highways,  including  convenient  roads  to  the  church,  the  court- 
house, Jamestown,  and  between  the  different  counties.  Each 
surveyor  was  assigned  certain  definite  work  to  be  performed, 
which  was  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  court  in 
cooperation  with  the  clerk  and  church  wardens  of  the  parish 
who  were  required  to  enforce  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  par- 
ish, which  developed  as  a  local  unit  of  church  administration, 
exercised  a  large  measure  of  jurisdiction  over  roads  and  bridges. 

Other  colonies  followed  the  example  of  Virginia  by  enacting 
definite  road  laws,  Maryland  passed  its  first  road  act  in  1666, 
although  actual  road  building  had  commenced  at  a  much  earlier 
date.  iLaws  along  the  same  line  were  also  passed  in  1696  and 
1704  —  the  latter  remaining  in  force  until  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  In  New  England  the  oldest  road  connected  Plymouth 
with  Boston  and  was  established  by  the  General  Court  in  1639. 
In  New  York,  road  legislation  dates  from  1664,  when  the  English 
under  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  possession  of  the 
colony.  In  Pennsylvania  it  appears  that  William  Penn  placed 
roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts,  but  in  1692 
the  authority  was  transferred  to  the  township.  This  in  turn  was 
followed  by  an  act  in  ,1700  giving  the  county  justices  a  large 
measure  of  jurisdiction  over  the  laying  out,  opening,  and  main- 
taining of  highways.  Finally,  roads  were  constructed  and  road 
legislation  passed  in  the  southern  colonies  during  the  period  just 
preceding  the  Revolution. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  westward  move- 
ment of  the  American  people  began  in  earnest.  The  settlement 
of  larger  and  larger  areas  of  land  (beyond  the  Alleghany  moun- 
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tains  rendered  necessary  improved  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  Even  before  independence  was 
realized  some  of  our  leading  statesmen  understood  the  importance 
of  building  highways,  that  is,  of  creating  what  George  Washing- 
ton and  Benjamin  Franklin  referred  to  as  ties  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  old  and  the  new  sections  of  the  country. 
It  soon  became  evident  to  these  men  that  without  means  of 
communication  the  economic  progress  of  the  country  would  be 
greatly  retarded.  In  fact,  during  the  period  just  following  the 
Revolutionary  War  national  unity  itself  depended,  in  the  last 
analysis,  upon  the  building  of  a  sj^stem  of  roads  across  the  moun- 
tains, connecting  the  Ohio  A^alley  with  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 

In  the  beginning  the  toll  road  was  the  most  popular  form  of 
highway  construction  —  that  is,  the  so-called  turnpike  road, 
financed  in  some  cases  by  private  corporations,  in  others  by 
States,  and  finally  by  the  national  government  itself.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  building  of  turnpike  roads 
was  quite  general  throughout  all  of  the  states.  As  early  as  1808 
the  State  of  New  York  had  sixty-seven  turnpike  companies  with 
a  capital  of  about  $5,000,000  — ■  nine  hundred  miles  of  such  high- 
ways being  completed  and  two  hundred  additional  miles  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.  Twenty  years  later  Pennsylvania  had  one 
hundred  sixty-eight  companies,  with  two  thousand  three  hundred 
eighty  miles  of  improved  road  alreadv  completed  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $8,500,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  national  government  also  took  a 
very  active  interest  in  the  building  of  highways,  and  numerous 
appropriations  from  time  to  time  were  made  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  —  the  total  amount  of  such  appropriations  being  about 
$14,000,000.  The  so-called  " Cumberland  Pike"  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  national  projects,  extending  as  it  did  from  Cum- 
berland, Maryland,  to  a  point  which  gradually  moved  westward 
until  it  reached  Illinois.  It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection 
that  there  was  always  more  or  less  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
leading  statesmen  as  to  the  ."constitutionality  of  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  supported  by  the  general  government. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  as  a  practical  factor  in  transporta- 
tion gradually  supplanted  the  whole  turnpike  system  of  highways. 
Although  toll-roads  had  never  been  a  real  success  from  a  financial 
standpoint  —  it  being  claimed  that  none  of  the  numerous  toll- 
roads  of  Pennsylvania  had  yielded  a  profit  —  the  system  was  very 
beneficial,  both  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  railroad.  Many  permanent  highways 
were  constructed,  making,  in  conjunction  with  canals  and  other 
internal  waterways,  a  fairly  comprehensive  system  of  transporta- 
tion, without  which  the  rapid  and  successful  taking-up  and  im- 
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proving  of  free  or  cheap  lands  would  have  been  impracticable 
if  not  impossible. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  general  government  discontinued  its 
policy  of  participation  in  the  work  of  constructing  permanent 
highways.  Congress  was  busy  endeavoring  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  and  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  question  of  roads 
and  road  administration.  In  the  second  place,  turnpike  com- 
panies, for  reasons  already  suggested,  had  almost  entirely  passed 
out  of  existence.  Nor  were  the  various  States  giving  any  aid  or 
attention  to  the  subject.  In  a  word  the  administration  of  high- 
ways ceased  to  be  in  any  real  sense  either  a  national  or  State 
function,  but  was  transferred  to  the  various  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  fact  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  student  of  road  legis- 
lation and  administration.  Prior  to  the  building  of  railroads  the 
necessity  of  constructing  permanent  highways  to  serve  as  ties  of 
commercial  intercourse,  first,  between  the  different  sections  of 
the  whole  country,  and  second,  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  State,  was  evident  to  the  general  public.  The  economic 
progress  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself 
depended  upon  easy  means  of  transportation.  Thus  the  necessity 
became  apparent  both  to  the  federal  government  and  to  the  var- 
ious States  of  taking  an  active  interest  in  promoting  this  work. 

When  transportation  for  long  distances  was  solved  by  highways 
of  steel,  the  turnpike  road,  constructed  either  by  private  corpora- 
tions, or  by  States,  or  by  the  national  government  became 
logically  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  other  words,  road  administra- 
tion, as  a  logical  result  of  actual  conditions,  became  merely  a 
function  of  local  government,  and  was  destined  to  remain  so 
until  practically  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  on  the  2,151,000  miles  of  public 
roads  which  the  United  States  had  in  1904,  only  7.14  per  cent  of 
which  was  improved,  the  total  expenditure  for  that  year  was 
$79,000,000,  Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page  says : 

' '  This  entire  fund  was  administered  under  the  sj^stem  of  local- 
ized control  so  long  in  vogue  throughout  the  country,  and  it  was 
largely  due  to  this  system  that  so  little  in  the  way  of  good  results 
was  accomplished,  for  the  reason  that  it  fails  to  insure  skilled 
supervision,  provides  an  inadequate  revenue,  depends  upon  a 
purely  unskilled  and  unreliable  class  of  labor,  and  practically 
precludes  any  construction  of  a  permanent  character. ' ' 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  comprehensive  and 
thoroughly  scientific  studies  of  road  legislation  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  in  1889,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  In  a  contribu- 
tion entitled  Road  Legislation  For  the  American  State,  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Association,  Mr.  Jenks  referred  to 
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the  deplorable  condition  of  our  highways  and  lamented  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  moneys  for  this  purpose  —  both  of 
which  conditions  he  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  de- 
centralized and  inefficient  system  of  local  administration.  Con- 
cerning the  growth  of  railroad  systems  as  related  to  the  question 
of  ignoring  the  improvement  of  highways.  Professor  Jenks  said : 

* '  The  principal  reason  for  this  comparative  neglect  of  the  com- 
mon roads  in  nearly  all  countries  '£s,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
the  astonishing  growth  of  the  railway  systems,  and,  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat,  of  commerce  by  water.  These  have 
rendered  unnecessary  long  roads,  such  as  the  ancient  Aztecs  and 
Romans  found  it  wise  to  build  for  commercial  and  military 
purposes. ' ' 

The  importance  of  paying  road  taxes  in  money  rather  than  in 
labor,  the  necessity  of  employing  experts  (especially  a  county 
engineer  and  a  State  highway  commissioner  in  order  to  make 
more  efficient  the  whole  system  of  highway  administration) ,  and 
the  importance  of  a  careful  classification  of  roads  on  the  basis 
of  a  definite  scientific  plan  are  all  clearly  presented  in  this  mono- 
graph. It  is  certainly  an  interesting  and  instructive  tfact  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Professor  Jenks  advocated  a 
State  highway  commission  and  a  county  engineer  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  employment  of  experts  where  experts  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  the  road  and  bridge  question. 

Efficient  administration  of  the  law  was  recognized  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  needless  waste  in  ithe  expenditure  of  public 
moneys  and  of  gradually  securing  the  construction  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  permanent  roads.  ' '  To  build  and  repair  to  the 
best  advantage  all  the  main  roads  in  any  fairly  well  settled 
county,"  said  Professor  Jenks,  "requires  certainly  as  much  skill 
in  an  engineer  as  to  lay  out  and  build  a  railroad  through  an 
ordinary  county,  and  probably  more.  The  problem  is  not  so 
much  that  of  making  good  roads,  as  that  of  making  the  best  roads 
possible  with  the  limited  means  given."  It  was  also  stated  in 
this  same  connection  that  the  intelligent  administration  of  the 
county  road  fund  made  the  services  of  a  skilled  engineer  indis- 
pensable. In  other  words,  expert  service  was  necessary,  first,  in 
order  to  secure  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  system  of  tax- 
ation, and  second,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  wise  and  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  public  moneys. 

At  the  time  the  monograph  was  written  (1889)  the  road  com- 
missioners of  Illinois  recognized  that  at  least  one-half  the  money 
tax  expended  for  roads  in  that  State  was  wasted  through  ig- 
norance or  carelessness  —  the  same  being  true  also  of  a  much 
greater  portion  of  the  labor  tax.  In  the  judgment  of  Professor 
Jenks  this  criminal  waste,  which  amounted  to  more  than  $2,000.- 
000,  not  including  the  loss  resulting  from  poor  roads,  could  be 
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largely  prevented  by  a  State  highway  commission  and  a  system 
of  county  road  engineers. 

The  cause  of  the  deplorable  conditions  of  the  roads  and  the 
almost  criminal  waste  in  public  expenditure  for  highway  pur- 
poses are  presented  in  terms  which  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
"To  our  early  circumstances  then;  to  the  comparative  lack  of 
interest  in  local  affairs ;  to  the  conservative  spirit  of  our  people, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  the  form  of  the  law  itself  in 
hindering  them  from  noting  the  changing  circumstances  in  their 
relation  to  such  matters ;  and  to  the  strong  bent  of  our  people 
toward  the  retention  of  local  powers,  may,  in  great  part,  be  at- 
tributed our  present  defective  system. ' ' 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  this  instructive  mono- 
graph the  policy  of  State  aid  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
highways  was  first  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey  —  which 
meant  that  a  new  movement  along  the  line  of  more  centralized 
State  administration  of  roads  and  bridges  had  been  inaugurated. 
Since  the  New  Jersey  State  Highway  Department  was  estab- 
lished in  1891  one  State  after  another  has  followed  the  example, 
until  today  thirty-seven  out  of  the  forty-eight  States  in  the 
Union  have  adopted  this  same  principle  in  one  form  or  another. 
During  the  last  year  four  new  States  (namely,  Alabama,  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming)  have  provided  for  State  aid. 
According  to  Mr.  Page,  the  movement  is  still  progressing  very 
rapidly,  and  nine  other  States  of  the  eleven  not  having  yet  en- 
acted laws  on  this  subject  have  bills  pending  before  their  several 
legislatures. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  State  aid  so-called  does  not 
always  refer  to  actual  money  appropriated  for  the  improvement 
of  highways.  A  number  of  States,  like  Iowa,  merely  provide 
highway  departments  for  giving  engineering  advice  and  assist- 
ance. Other  States  furnish  convict  labor ;  and  still  others  supply 
some  combination  of  money  aid,  expert  engineering  service,  and 
perhaps  convict  labor.  The  important  problem  of  State  aid  in 
whatever  form  it  is  granted,  together  with  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous questions  connected  with  the  general  subject  of  road 
legislation  and  administration,  can,  however,  best  be  presented 
by  making  a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
various  States. 

ALABAMA 

The  State  Highway  Commission  consists  of  a  professor  of 
civil  engineering  in  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  be 
selected  by  the  governing  board  of  the  institute,  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, and  three  civilians  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
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term  of  four  years.  The  Commission  is  required  to  appoint  a 
competent  civil  engineer  to  serve  as  State  Highway  Engineer  at 
an  annual  salary  of  not  more  than  $4,000. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $154,000  has  been  authorized  for 
State  aid  —  not  including  the  $10,000  for  office  expenses,  which 
sum  may  be  increased  to  $20,000  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gover- 
nor. The  State  Highway  Engineer  is  required  to  prepare  and 
keep  a  general  highway  plan  of  the  State,  collect  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  mileage,  the  character,  and  the  condition  of  highways 
and  bridges,  have  general  supervision  of  the  construction  and 
repair  of  all  roads  and  bridges  improved  under  the  State  aid  law, 
furnish  a  competent  engineer  where  needed  during  the  progress 
of  the  construction  in  any  county,  who  is  required  to  see  that  all 
work  is  done  according  to  plans  and  specifications,  and  finally 
make  a  map  within  two  years  of  such  of  the  main  highways  in 
the  State  as  should  be  improved  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  the  counties.  All  contracts  must 
be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsble  bidder,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Highway  Commission.  Indeed  the  Commis- 
sion is  clothed  with  very  large  powers  and  authority  both  as  to 
the  improvement  and  as  to  the  maintenance  of  all  public  high- 
ways which  receive  the  benefit  of  State  aid. 

Since  in  all  of  the  southern  States  the  county  is  the  important 
unit  of  local  administration  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  Alabama 
public  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  are  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  what  is  called  the  court  of  county  commissioners,  who 
may  divide  the  county  into  a  convenient  number  of  road  districts, 
each  district  being  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  overseer, 
and  may  also  appoint  a  county  supervisor  of  roads,  who  shall 
be  a  competent  civil  engineer,  to  prepare  surveys,  maps,  plats, 
and  plans  of  the  public  roads,  and  superintend  the  work  of  over- 
seers, contractors,  employees,  and  road  hands. 

All  able  bodied  men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age,  unless  exempt  by  law,  are  liable  to  work  on  the  highways  not 
to  exceed  ten  days  a  year  or  commute  for  the  same  by  the  pay- 
ment of  not  more  than  ten  dollars  in  money.  The  statutes 
further  provide  that  counties  may  also  be  divided  into  road  dis- 
tricts for  the  purpose  of  ordering  an  election  on  the  question  of 
levying  special  road  taxes.  While  a  majority  vote  decides  this 
question,  the  court  of  county  commissioners  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  levy  a  tax  of  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent 
on  the  assessed  value  of  property  for  road  purposes.  Finally, 
convict  labor  in  any  county  or  municipality  is  provided  for  by 
the  statutes  of  Alabama,  and  the  court  of  county  commissioners 
is  authorized  to  transfer  from  the  county  treasury  any  surplus 
not  needed  for  general  purposes. 
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ARIZONA 


A  State  Highway  Engineer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council  for  two  years  and  receives  an  annuaL 
salary  of  $3,000.  The  State  Board  of  Control,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Auditor  of  State,  and  one  other  person,  must  require 
the  State  Engineer  to  select  maps  and  furnish  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  State  highways,  and  at  the  same  time  designate  such  roads 
as  are  deemed  proper  and  expedient  to  be  improved  and  main- 
tained as  State  highways.  All  contracts  for  work  on  State  high- 
ways must  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Control.  All  State  high- 
ways and  bridges  are  constructed  and  maintained  entirely  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  out  of  a  fund  obtained  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  of 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  all  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  is  required  to  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of 
roads,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  public  highways  in  the  county, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  Aside  from 
the  State  levy  already  noted,  revenue  for  the  support  of  roads 
and  bridges  is  obtained  by  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars,  payable  in 
cash,  and  a  county  levy  of  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property. 

ARKANSAS 

The  public  roads  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  court,  which  is  given  authority  to  divide  the  county  into 
road  districts,  appointing  one  overseer  for  each  district.  In 
counties  where  a  road  tax  is  levied  or  where  the  county  prisoners 
are  required  to  work  upon  the  public  highways  the  working  of 
roads  may  be  let  by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
and  a  county  road  commissioner  appointed  and  paid  a  reasonable 
salary.  When  this  system  is  adopted  roads  are  classified  by  the 
county  road  commissioner,  who  is  also  required  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  bridges  and  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ments that  may  be  necessary.  In  counties  adopting  the  contract 
system  all  contracts  are  awarded  by  the  county  judge  and  county 
road  commissioner.  Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  county 
court  also  has  the  option  of  declaring  each  township  a  road 
district,  the  road  overseer  to  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  township  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  property  tax  levied  for  road  purposes,  all 
able  bodied  men  within  certain  ages  are  required  to  work  on  the 
roads  of  their  township  four  days  out  of  each  year,  or  commute 
for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day.  The  levy  of  road 
taxes  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  regular 
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election  held  of  county  officers.  If  a  majority  vote  is  cast  in 
favor  of  such  a  tax,  the  county  court,  together  with  a  majority 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  may  levy  not  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  nor  more  than  three  mills  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property 
in  the  county. 

One  unique  provision  of  the  road  legislation  of  Arkansas  is 
that  giving  the  county  court  power  to  establish  road  improvement 
districts.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
file  a  petition  signed  by  a  majority  in  value  of  the  land  owners 
of  the  county.  Where  road  improvement  districts  are  established 
three  directors  are  elected  by  the  land  owners  and  are  given 
general  supervision  and  authority  to  construct  and  maintain,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  all  roads  in  their  district  and  to  expend 
for  this  purpose  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the. property  in  their  district.  They  are  also  au- 
thorized to  issue  bonds,  the  amount  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  This  act,  however, 
applies  to  only  thirty-eight  out  of  the  seventy-five  counties. 
Finally,  the  General  Assembly  of  Arkansas  in  1911  created  the 
office  of  County  Highway  Engineer,  said  officer  to  be  appointed 
by  the  county  court  and  vested  with  general  supervision  of  all 
the  public  roads  of  the  county. 

CALIFORNIA 

In  1907,  the  legislature  created  a  State  Highway  Department, 
to  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Engineer  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  department,  the  chief  superintendent  of  state  hos- 
pitals, and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  of 
San  Francisco.  The  State  Engineer  is  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  receives  a  salary  of  $4,800,  and  is  given  complete  charge 
of  the  engineering  work  of  the   department. 

The  State  Department  of  Engineering  has  full  control  of  all 
so-called  state  highways  and  of  all  moneys  expended  by  the  State 
for  the  improvement  of  roads.  It  supplies,  without  charge,  in- 
formation to  road  authorities  upon  request,  collects  data  regard- 
ing suitable  road  material,  publishing  the  same  in  bulletin  form, 
may  obtain  rights  of  way  by  purchase  or   condemnation,   and 

finally  may  appoint  superintendents  of  State  highways. 

Prior  to  1910  California  had  made  no  direct  provision  for 
State  aid,  although  the  State  had  built  roads  through  the  moun- 
tains and  sparsely  settled  districts  where  the  people  were  not 
able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  construction.  In  1909  the  legisla- 
ture, however,  passed  an  act  submitting  to  the  people  at  the 
general  election  of  1910  a  proposition  to  vote  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $18,000,000  for  the  building  of  permanent  State  roads.     The 
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bond  issue  was  approved,  thus  placing  California  near  the  top  of 
the  list  of  good  road  States. 

The  general  control  of  highways  is  vested  in  the  county  board 
of  supervisors,  which  may  form  road  districts  for  permanent  im- 
provements, issue  bonds  and  levy  special  taxes  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  such  work.  The  county  supervisors  also  are  given  power  to 
appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  engineer.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  power  of  the  board  to  establish  such 
road  improvement  districts  and  to  construct  gravel,  macadamized, 
oil,  or  otherwise  improved  roads,  cannot  be  exercised  in  case  an 
objection  is  made  by  a  majority  of  the  land  owners. 

Bonds  may  be  issued  to  promote  permanent  improvements,  the 
same  to  extend  twenty  years,  bear  not  to  exceed  seven  per  cent 
interest,  and  be  paid  for  out  of  funds  secured  partly  by  the 
county  and  partly  from  a  special  district  tax.  In  other  words, 
the  county  board  in  such  cases  must  transfer  from  the  general 
county  fund  to  each  improvement  district  an  amount  which  in 
their  judgment  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  road  fund  of  the  super- 
visoral  district  in  which  the  improvement  is  located.  All  high- 
way taxes  are  required  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  may  levy  an  annual  property  tax  of  not  to  exceed 
four  mills  on  the  dollar  on  assessable  property.  In  addition  to 
the  property  tax  every  male  person  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  fifty  years  is  required  to  pay  a  road  poll  tax  of  three 
dollars  unless  specifically  exempted  by  law. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  dated  1910,  it  is  stated 
that  the  law  creating  the  State  Highway  Department  enacted  in 
1907  was  so  amended  as  to  concentrate  more  power  and  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  department.  "It  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose,"  reads  the  report,  "that,  where  the  work  is  spread 
among  a  number  of  boards,  you  cannot  get  uniformity,  and  you 
cannot  get  the  best  results,  nor  can  you  get  the  best  economy." 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  necessity  of  granting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Engineering  the  full  power  of  awarding  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  the  various  works  of  the  State.  Indeed,  the 
large  powers  granted  the  State  Highway  Commission,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  issue  of  $18,000,000  in  bonds,  on  the  other,  have 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  great  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic highwaj^s  in  California. 

COLORADO 

In  1909  the  legislature  of  Colorado  created  a  State  Highway 
Department,  the  commission  to  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  six  years,  the  eastern,  central, 
and  western  sections  of  the  State  each  having  a  representative  on 
the  board.     The  commission  employs  a  secretary,  who  must  be  a 
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trained  civil  engineer,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,500,  and  is  given 
authority  to  apportion  the  State  aid  fund  among  the  counties, 
to  prepare  maps  showing  the  location  of  all  State  aid  roads,  as 
well  of  all  public  roads,  to  ascertain  the  location  of  road  material, 
to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  State  roads,  to  make  all  necessary  changes  in  any 
surveys,  plans,  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  various  boards 
of  county  commissioners,  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  all 
local  boards,  approve  contracts  for  work  upon  State  roads  before 
being  let  by  the  county  commissioners,  and  finally,  to  receive 
annual  reports  from  all  of  the  various  county  boards. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  same  act,  the  county  com- 
missioners are  required  to  prepare  a  map  of  their  respective 
counties  showing  the  roads  considered  sufficiently  important  to 
receive  State  aid,  a  copy  of  said  map  being  filed  with  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  Accompanying  the  map  must  also  be  a 
statement  of  the  location  of  suitable  road  material  within  the 
county.  Not  later  than  January  1,  1912,  the  law  requires  that 
the  highway  commission  must  have  completed  a  road  map  of  the 
entire  State  showing  all  open  public  roads,  and,  in  a  different 
color,  all  roads  considered  by  the  commission  of  sufficient  public 
importance  to  receive  State  aid.  This  work  being  accomplished 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  divide  State  aid  roads 
into  two  classes,  primary  and  secondary,  the  primary  roads  to  be 
improved  first.  For  the  purpose  of  State  aid  the  sum  of  $50,000 
was  appropriated. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  has  control  of  county  roads, 
may  divide  the  county  into  suitable  road  districts  from  time  to 
time,  appoint  annually  a  road  overseer  for  each  district,  and  may 
levy  a  maximum  property  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  valuation  for  road  purposes.  The  county  com- 
missioners are  further  clothed  with  authority  to  create  an  indebt- 
edness for  the  building  of  roads  and  bridges  when  the  same  is 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county.  All  prop- 
erty taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash,  but  the  road  poll  tax  of  three 
dollars  may  be  paid  by  performing  two  days'  labor  on  the  high- 
ways. Finally,  State  prison  authorities  are  authorized  to  work 
convicts  on  State  roads. 

It  should  be.  noted,  however,  that  properly  organized  road  dis- 
tricts, so-called,  are  made  bodies  corporate.  In  counties  organ- 
ized on  that  basis  the  office  of  road  overseer,  already  noted,  is 
abolished  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  county  commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  roads  and  bridges,  who 
is  given  charge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  bridges, 
and  of  those  roads  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners. Furthermore,  what  amounts  to  a  third  system  of  local 
administration  is  provided  for  in  case  a  petition  is  filed,  signed 
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by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors.  The  county  commissioners 
may  organize  any  county  into  road  districts,,  three  directors  being 
elected  by  popular  vote  for  each  district,  who  are  given  super- 
vision of  all  roads  and  bridges  except  those  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners  themselves. 

CONNECTICUT 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  been  very  progressive  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  for  good  roads  and  an  efficient  system  of  road 
administration.  The  State  Highway  Department  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  highway  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  four  years,  who  must  be  an  experienced  road 
builder  and  who  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000,  together 
with  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses.  The  highway 
commissioner  is  required  to  appoint  one  deputy,  eight  division 
engineers,  and  such  other  assistants  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  necessary  to  make  surveys,  plans,  specifications,  and  maps. 
The  State  is  divided  into  eight  highway  districts,  one  division 
engineer  being  assigned  to  each  district. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  highway  commissioner  to  designate 
highways  to  be  constructed  or  improved  in  towns  where  the  same 
are  desired;  keep  in  repair  roads  built  by  the  State,  one-fourth 
of  the  cost,  however,  of  such  work  being  charged  to  the  town; 
maintain  in  good  condition  all  State  aid  roads ;  and  let  contracts 
for  permanent  road  improvements.  In  case  the  selectmen  refuse 
to  carry  out  the  vote  of  their  town  for  a  State  aid  road,  the  high- 
way commissioner  is  vested  with  authority  to  enter  the  town  and 
perform  this  duty,  a  power  which  obviously  represents  a  large 
measure  of  centralized  control.  As  an  additional  example  of 
State  supervision  and  control  it  should  be  noted  that  prior  to 
1907  all  contracts  for  State  aid  roads  had  been  let  by  the  select- 
men of  the  towns,  but  under  the  new  law  this  very  important 
power  was  vested  in  the  State  Highway  Commission.  In  other 
words,  from  the  standpoint  of  letting  contracts,  building  perma- 
nent roads,  and  keeping  the  same  in  repair,  Connecticut  within 
recent  years  has  developed  a  very  large  measure  of  State  super- 
vision and  control  of  highways. 

Connecticut  also  provides  very  liberally  in  the  way  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  roads.  As  has  already  been  suggested  the 
salary  of  the  highway  commissioner  is  $5,000  per  annum.  In 
addition  to  this  he  is  allowed  $8,000  annually  for  office  expenses. 
An  appropriation  of  $29,000  has  been  made  for  the  salary,  travel- 
ing and  office  expenses  of  the  highway  commissioner ;  $50,000  for 
engineers,  deputies,  and  inspectors ;  and  $5,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  State  crushing  plants  and  $50,000  for  making 
repairs  on  public  roads. 
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Considering  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  expert  services  in  road  building,  the  State  has  also  au- 
thorized the  issuing  of  $4,500,000  in  bonds  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  at  the  rate  of 
not  to  exceed  $750,000  per  annum,  it  is  apparent  that  Connecti- 
cut should  be  placed  among  the  list  of  good  road  States.  The 
relative  appropriations  given  to  the  towns  by  the  State  for  the 
construction  of  State  aid  roads  have  also  increased.  Prior  to  1907 
the  State  had  paid  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  de- 
pending upon  the  taxable  valuation  of  the  town,  but  under  the 
new  law  the  State  now  pays  three-fourths  of  the  cost  in  towns 
having  a  taxable  valuation  of  over  $1,250,000,  and  seven-eighths 
of  the  cost  in  towns  having  a  lower  taxable  valuation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  authority  is  vested 
partly  in  the  counties  and  partly  in  the  several  townships.  Towns 
at  their  annual  meetings  provide  for  the  repair  of  highways.  If 
the  towns,  however,  neglect  to  repair  their  highways  the  county 
commissioners  have  the  power  to  order  the  repairs  made,  and  in 
case  the  selectmen  refuse  to  do  the  work  the  same  may  be  done 
by  the  county  authorities  and  the  cost  collected  from  the  town. 
Any  town  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  if  it  has  incurred  an  in- 
debtedness of  more  than  $10,000,  but  the  rate  of  interest  must 
not  exceed  six  per  cent.  Finally,  the  State  requires  that  all 
property  taxes  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

DELAWARE 

There  are  only  three  counties  in  the  State  of  Delaware:  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  New  Castle.  The  Governor,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Senate,  appoints  one  State  highway  commissioner  for  New 
Castle  County  and  also  one  for  Kent  County,  each  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $1000.  The  Levy  Court  of  New  Castle  County  also 
appoints  a  county  commissioner  at  a  salary  of  $2500  per  annum. 
This  rather  unique  arrangement  is  obviously  the  result  of  certain 
local  conditions  prevailing  in  Delaware.  In  all  three  counties 
general  authority  or  jurisdiction  over  highways  is  vested  in  the 
levy  courts,  which  are  required  to  appoint  one  road  supervisor 
for  each  hundred,  a  local  unit  of  government  which  in  a  measure 
resembles  the  civil  township.  In  New  Castle  County  the  State 
Highway  Commission  and  the  Levy  Court  have  joint  supervision 
and  control  of  both  State  and  county  roads. 

The  highway  commissioner  reports  bienially  to  the  legislature, 
is  required  to  give  his  consent  before  State  aid  money  is  paid, 
has  charge  of  all  work  after  the  contract  has  been  awarded  and 
appoints  a  supervisor  of  construction  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the 
Levy  Court.  It  is  further  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
investigate   the  most  practical   methods   of   constructing  roads, 
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make  an  estimate  of  cost,  and  prepare  plans  and  specifications. 
One-half  of  the  cost  of  all  State  aid  roads  is  paid  by  the  county 
and  the  other  half  by  the  State,  the  present  annual  appropriation 
being  $30,000.  All  road  taxes  levied  in  New  Castle  County  must 
be  paid  in  cash 

FLORIDA 

Jurisdiction  over  roads  and  bridges  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  each  commissioner's  district  being  con- 
sidered a  road  district.  The  county  board  appoints  three  persons 
in  each  road  district  as  commissioners  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
may  appoint  a  county  road  superintendent  to  supervise  and  di- 
rect the  building  and  repairing  of  all  public  roads  in  the  county. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  road  commissioners  to  lay  off  the  roads 
in  their  respective  districts  and  to  appoint  overseers  for  each  sub- 
division of  the  same. 

The  county  commissioners  in  each  county  are  authorized  to 
levy  a  road  tax  not  to  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  provided,  however,  that 
in  counties  not  constructing  paved,  macadamized,  or  hard  sur- 
faced roads  an  additional  road  tax  of  not  exceeding  three  mills 
may  be  levied  to  be  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
roads.  Counties  are  also  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  road  pur- 
poses, and  every  able  bodied  male  person,  not  exempt  by  law, 
is  required  to  work  five  days  each  year  on  the  public  highways 
or  commute  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day. 

A  law  passed  in  1911  authorized  the  formation  of  road  im- 
provement districts  on  a  petition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters.  In  case  said  special  road 
and  bridge  improvement  district  is  formed,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  is  required  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
and  let  the  contract  for  work  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
Revenue  may  be  obtained  either  by  a  special  tax  or  by  the  issuing 
of  bonds  as  determined  upon  by  the  people  themselves.  Finally, 
it  should  be  stated  that  convict  labor  on  the  public  highways  is 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  Florida,  and  the  road  legislation  of 
1911  provided  for  a  progressive  license  tax  on  motor  vehicles, 
the  same  to  be  paid  into  the  road  and  bridge  funds  of  the  various 
counties. 

GEORGIA 

The  board  of  county  commissioners,  or  the  so-called  ordinary 
of  the  county  court,  has  jurisdiction  over  the  roads,  divides  the 
county  into  road  districts  and  appoints  three  commissioners  for 
each  road  district,  who,  in  turn,  are  required  to  appoint  road 
overseers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  road  overseers  to  superintend 
work  on  the  highways.     A  separate  law,  however,  known  as  the 
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alternative  road  system,  may  be  adopted  by  any  county  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  grand  jury.  In  counties  adopting  this 
system,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  appoints  a  superin- 
tendent of  public  roads,  together  with  necessary  overseers  and 
guards.  All  male  citizens,  not  exempt  by  law,  are  liable  to  road 
duty  not  exceeding  ten  days  per  year,  which  tax  may  be  com- 
muted at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  per  day. 

The  new  convict  labor  law  enacted  in  1908  has  received  con- 
siderable publicity  and  should  be  briefly  outlined.  This  measure 
provides  that  all  male  felony  convicts  not  required  to  be  kept 
at  the  state  farm  may  be  employed  by  the  authority  of  the  several 
counties  and  municipalities  upon  the  public  roads,  bridges,  or 
other  public  works.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Prison  Commis- 
sion to  communicate  with  the  county  authorities  and  ascertain 
those  counties  desiring  to  use  convict  labor.  The  convicts  are 
apportioned  among  the  counties  largely  on  the  basis  of  population, 
but  under  certain  conditions  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  commission  is  also  authorized  to  purchase  road  ma- 
chinery, appliances,  and  teams  to  organize  road  working  forces. 
The  county  in  which  convicts  are  employed  shall  pay  the  ex- 
penses, including  maintenance  and  equipment  and  all  material 
required  for  the  work  which  must  be  done  in  the  county.  All 
convicts  ,are  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Prison 
Commission,  which  is  required  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  governing  the  same,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor. 

The  convict  labor  law  of  Georgia  has  been  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  work  on  the  highways  of  that  State.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
roads,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plan.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  prison  reform  workers  and  humanitar- 
ians in  general  have  offered  some  very  serious  objections  to  this 
very  important  convict  law,  or  perhaps  more  particularly  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  actually  been  administered. 

The,  public  road  fund  is  made  up  of  the  so-called  commutation 
tax  and  a  levy  of  not  more  than  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable 
valuation,  as  determined  by  the  commissioners  of  roads.  All  able 
bodied  men,  unless  exempt  by  law,  are  subject  to  work  on  the 
public  highways  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  in  a  year. 

IDAHO 

Jurisdiction  over  roads  and  bridges  in  Idaho  is  vested  first,  in 
a  State  Highway  Commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  State 
Engineer,  and  State  Mining  Inspector;  second,  in  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  of  the  respective  counties;  and  finally,  in 
road  overseers  elected  from  road  districts,  the  boundaries  of  which 
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are  determined  by  the  county  board.  The  members  of  the  high- 
way commission  serve  without  any  salary,  but  are  allowed  their 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  while  performing  their 
official  duties. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  has  general  supervision  of  all 
highways  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  State  aid 
fund,  and  is  required  to  make  an  itemized  report  each  year  to 
the  State  Auditor  of  all  disbursements,  contracts,  and  transac- 
tions. In  case  the  county  commissioners  refuse  or  fail  to  make 
repairs  on  any  road  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  highway 
commission,  the  latter  may  establish  such  road  as  a  toll  road  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Aside  from  the  ordinary  road  districts  determined  upon  by  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
road  overseers,  the  law  provides  that  any  portion  of  a  county 
with  twenty-five  or  more  resident  taxpayers  may  be  organized 
into  a  special  road  district.  Special  districts,  as  thus  defined,  are 
organized  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  after  the  pro- 
ject has  been  approved  by  the  people  at  a  district  election.  In 
special  road  districts,  three  resident  good  roads  commissioners 
are  elected  and  required  to  supervise  the  road  work  within  their 
districts.  The  legislature  in  1911  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  county  road  supervisor  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

An  annual  property  tax  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than 
six  mills  for  road  purposes  is  levied  by  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners. The  board,  however,  may  also  levy  a  special  road 
tax,  not  exceeding  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  on  all  taxable  property. 

In  road  districts,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  quali- 
fied electors,  the  road  commissioners  are  given  authority  to  issue 
bonds  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  real  property  within  the  district.  Every  male  inhabitant 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty  is  required  to  perform 
two  days'  labor  annually  on  the  road,  or  commute  for  the  same 
by  the  payment  of  four  dollars.  All  road  taxes  in  contract  dis- 
tricts must  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  board  of  county  commission- 
ers may  require  convicts  to  perform  labor  on  the  highways  under 
special  conditions.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  under  recent 
acts  appropriations  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  to  build 
certain  special  highways,  as  for  instance  an  appropriation  of 
$5000  to  complete  the  Atlantic  road. 

ILLINOIS 

The  State  Highway  Commission  is  composed  of  three  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  same  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
receive  no  compensation  except  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
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penses.  The  commission  is  required  to  appoint  a  State  Engineer, 
carries  on  experimental  work  in  road  building,  investigates 
methods  of  construction,  kinds  of  road  material  and  systems  of 
drainage  best  adapted  to  meet  certain  conditions,  and  prepares 
a  uniform  system  of  blanks  to  be  used  by  local  commissioners  of 
highways  throughout  the  State. 

State  aid  is  therefore  given  in  the  form  of  expert  service,  but 
in  addition  the  State  supplies  stone,  crushed  at  the  penitentiary 
and  reformatory  institutions,  and  also  road  machinery.  Local 
highway  commissioners  may  apply  for  State  aid,  but  if  the  same 
is  granted  they  are  required  to  use  the  material  and  machinery 
according  to  rules  formulated  by  the  highway  commission. 

The  annual  appropriation  to  the  State  Highway  Commission 
is  $100,000. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  a  dual  system  of 
supervision  and  control  prevails  in  Illinois.  In  counties  having 
the  township  system,  three  highway  commissioners  are  alternately 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  In  counties  having  the  county 
system  of  local  government  the  county  board  creates  road  dis- 
tricts of  convenient  size,  three  highway  commissioners  being 
elected  in  each  district.  The  highway  commissioners,  in  either 
case,  have  charge  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  their  respective 
townships  or  districts. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue  Illinois  also  has  a  dual  and 
somewhat  complicated  system.  About  one-half  of  the  townships 
of  Illinois  require  the  payment  of  road  taxes  in  cash,  the  other 
half  still  permitting  the  payment  of  the  same  in  labor.  In  town- 
ships under  the  cash  system  highway  commissioners  may  levy  an 
annual  tax  of  not  to  exceed  six  mills,  while  in  townships  under 
the  labor  system  the  tax  limitation  is  four  mills.  A  township  may 
also  vote  on  the  question  of  borrowing  money  for  constructing 
hard  roads,  by  issuing  bonds,  said  bonded  debt,  however,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  $35,000.  Finally,  the  Board  of  Prison  In- 
dustries may  be  required  by  the  highway  commission  to  employ 
convicts  in  the  manufacture  of  tile  and  culverts  suitable  for 
draining  the  wagon  roads  of  the  State,  in  the  preparation  of  road 
material,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools,  and  other 
necessary  appliances  for  the  building  and  repair  of  highways. 

INDIANA 

Jurisdiction  over  highways  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  vested 
in  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  township  trustees. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  township  trustees  to  divide  their  town- 
ships into  four  or  six  road  districts,  depending  upon  the  area. 
A  road  supervisor  is  elected  annually  for  each  district.  Said 
officer  is  required  to  construct  and  maintain  roads  and  bridges 
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according  to  the  directions  of  the  township  trustees,  and  to  see 
that  roads  are  properly  dragged  whenever  their  condition  makes 
it  advisable. 

The  system  of  raising  revenue  for  highway  purposes  is  some- 
what complicated.  A  general  tax  of  three  mills  is  levied  an- 
nually by  the  township  trustees,  and  an  additional  tax  of  one  mill 
may  be  levied  for  bridges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  A  further  tax  of  one  mill  may  also  be 
levied  for  every  ten  miles  of  free,  gravel,  macadamized,  turnpike 
roads  completed  in  any  county ;  provided  that  counties  having  less 
than  fifty  miles  of  such  roads  may  be  authorized  to  levy  a  three 
mill  tax  for  road  purposes  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  four  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county.  Both  the  poll  and  property 
road  tax  may  be  paid  in  either  money  or  labor. 

Bonds  may  be  issued  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  two  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  county.  Free  gravel  roads  may  be  constructed  either  by 
assessment,  according  to  benefits  received,  or  by  taxation.  If 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  benefits  received,  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  appoints  three  disinterested  freeholders,  as  viewers, 
and  a  competent  engineer  to  lay  out  the  proposed  highway  and 
assess  both  the  benefits  and  damages ;  provided,  however,  that  no 
lands  shall  be  assessed  for  benefits  that  are  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  contemplated  improvement.  Indiana  has  practically  an 
unlimited  amount  of  stone  and  gravel,  and,  largely  as  a  result 
of  this  fact,  a  very  high  per  cent  of  permanent  roads. 

KANSAS 

The  State  of  Kansas  does  not  have  a  highway  commission,  but 
has  created  the  office  of  county  engineer,  and  the  State  Engineer 
at  the  Agricultural  College  gives  advice  and  prepares  plans  and 
specifications  for  roads  and  bridges.  The  county  engineer  thus 
appointed  inspects  all  road  work,  classifies  roads,  investigates 
road  materials  in  different  sections  of  the  State  and  prepares 
plans  and  specifications  for  bridges  and  permanent  highway  im- 
provements. 

When  sixty  per  cent  of  the  abutting  land  owners  file  a  petition, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  may  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent 
appointed  by  them.  In  such  cases  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
expense  is  paid  by  the  land  owners  and  twenty-five  per  cent  by 
the  township ;  provided,  however,  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  county  may  pay  a  portion  of  the  same.  The  township,  in 
fact,  is  given  considerable  authority  in  road  matters.  All  roads 
are  under  the  control  of  the  township  board,  subject,  however,  to 
the  authority  of  the  county  engineer.     In  other  words,  there  is 
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a  dual  system  of  township  and  county  supervision  in  Kansas, 
much  the  same  as  there  is  in  Iowa. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue  for  road  purposes,  both  the 
township  and  county  are  granted  substantial  authority.  The 
county  commissioners  may  levy  an  annual  road  tax  of  not  more 
than  three  mills,  except  on  real  estate  in  certain  cities.  In  the 
second  place  the  county  commissioners  may  also  levy  a  tax  of  not 
more  than  one  mill  on  all  taxable  property  in  each  township ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  township  board  may  levy  a  road  tax  of 
not  more  than  three  mills  to  improve  the  roads  in  the  township. 
Moreover,  what  is  called  a  good  roads  tax,  of  not  more  than  one 
mill,  may  be  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  five  years,  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  voters  in  the  county,  the  income  from  which  tax  must  be 
expended  for  the  construction  of  hard  surfaced  roads.  Finally, 
certain  special  assessments  are  authorized,  county  road  bonds  may 
be  issued  up  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  construction  price  of  a 
permanent  improvement,  and  a  road  poll  tax  of  three  dollars  is 
levied  which  may  be  paid  either  in  money  or  in  labor. 

KENTUCKY 

The  fiscal  court,  so  called,  of  each  county  has  general  super- 
vision of  roads  and  bridges.  The  county  judge  divides  his  county 
into  road  precincts,  and  appoints  a  resident  overseer  to  have  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  work  in  each  precinct.  In  counties  where  the 
funds  for  the  working  of  the  roads  are  raised  by  taxation,  the 
fiscal  court  may  appoint  a  county  supervisor,  a  plan  similar  to 
the  system  adopted  in  Iowa  in  the  Code  of  1851.  The  county  road 
supervisor  thus  appointed  lets  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder,  in- 
spects all  road  work,  and  may  hire  men  to  work  under  his  own 
supervision  in  case  he  -desires  not  to  let  the  same  on  contract. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  assist  the  county  super- 
visor and  to  look  after  the  roads  in  their  respective  road  districts. 

The  tax  levy  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  fiscal  court,  which 
may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  five  mills  annually  for  road  and 
bridge  purposes,  and  also  a  per  capita  tax  of  not  more  than  one 
dollar  for  the  support  of  the  same  fund.  In  addition  to  this  the 
court  may  require  all  male  citizens  not  exempt  by  law  to  work  on 
the  roads  not  more  than  six  days  in  the  year,  and  finally,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  convict  labor  on  the  public  highways. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Kentucky  authorizes  the 
State  to  extend  credit  to  any  county  for  public  road  purposes, 
but  limits  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which  a  county  may  incur 
for  this  purpose  to  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty located  therein. 
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LOUISIANA 


According  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  in  1910  the  State 
Board  of  Engineers  is  authorized  and  required  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent State  Highway  Engineer  and  fix  his  salary  not  to  exceed 
the  sum  of  $5000  per  annum.  The  State  Board  of  Engineers  is 
also  required  to  appoint  such  assistant  engineers  and  other  help 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  construct,  and  maintain  public 
highways  and  bridges.  Among  other  things,  the  State  Engineer 
is  given  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  if  a  good  cause  exists. 
Otherwise  he  is  supposed  to  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
police  jury,  or  of  the  mayor  and  council,  or  other  governing 
authority.  With  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Engineers 
he  may  also  purchase,  for  the  State,  rock  crushers,  steam  rollers, 
and  other  road  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  draft  animals 
which  may  be  needed  for  the  purposes  of  highway  construction. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  Louisiana  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  important  work  of  road  administration,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  a  good  road  State. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  public  roads  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  police  juries,  who  are  re- 
quired to  divide  their  parishes  into  road  districts  and  appoint  an 
overseer  for  each  district.  Police  juries  are  authorized  to  levy 
special  taxes  for  road  purposes  on  all  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  parishes,  said  tax  to  be  limited  to  fifteen  dollars  per  an- 
num on  each  person.  Under  certain  conditions  negotiable  bonds 
may  be  voted  by  a  drainage  district,  parish,  or  municipal  cor- 
poration for  the  purpose  of  paving  and  improving  roads.  Fin- 
ally, all  able  bodied  male  citizens,  unless  exempt  by  law,  are 
required  to  work  not  to  exceed  twelve  days  per  annum  on  the 
public  roads,  or  commute  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  day. 

MAINE 

A  State  Highway  Department  was  created  in  1907,  the  Gov- 
ernor being  legally  authorized,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  to  appoint  one  commissioner  of  highways,  who  must 
be  a  civil  engineer,  holds  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
receives  a  salary  of  $2500  per  annum. 

The  commissioner  of  highways  is  clothed  with  large  powers 
and  authority.  First  of  all  he  must  give  his  approval  before 
work  is  commenced  on  any  State  road,  and  no  State  aid  is  paid 
until  the  work  has  been  performed  to  his  satisfaction.  All  bids 
are  subject  to  his  approval  and  he  may  appoint  inspectors  to 
supervise  the  construction  of  all  roads  which  are  built  on  the 
contract   basis.     Finally,   the   State  Highway   Commissioner   is 
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required  to  compile  statistics,  prepare  maps,  plats,  and  in  various 
other  ways  disseminate  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
highway  construction.  In  this  connection  he  conducts  annual 
meetings  in  each  county  to  discuss  the  question  of  good  roads. 

A  very  comprehensive  system  of  State  aid  has  also  been  worked 
out  in  Maine.  A  State  tax  of  one-third  of  one  mill  is  levied  on 
all  property  in  the  State,  which  tax  in  1910  amounted  to  about 
$131,000.  In  order  to  receive  State  aid,  towns  and  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  are  required,  each  year,  to  set  aside  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  road  fund  for  the  permanent  improvement  of 
highways  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sioner. The  amount  thus  required  depends  upon  the  taxable 
valuation.  For  every  dollar  thus  set  apart  by  the  various  sub- 
divisions of  local  government,  the  State  gives  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  two  dollars,  depending  also  upon  the  taxable  valuation. 
Where  the  taxable  valuation  is  $100,000  or  less,  the  State  will 
give  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  locally  raised ;  where  it  is  be- 
tween $100,000  and  $200,000,  the  State  will  give  $1.50 ;  where  it 
is  between  $250,000  and  $500,000,  the  State  will  give  $1.25 ;  and 
finally,  where  the  taxable  valuation  is  between  $500,000  and  $1,- 
000.000,  the  State  will  give  seventy-five  cents  for  every  dollar 
locally  raised. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  jurisdiction 
over  country  roads  is  vested  in  the  court  of  county  commissioners, 
and  over  town  roads  in  the  selectment  or  municipal  officers.  The 
county  commissioners  are  given  authority  to  designate  State  roads, 
but  upon  petition  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  local  voters  of  a 
certain  town  this  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  State  High- 
way Commissioner.  State  roads,  the  same  as  other  roads,  when 
once  completed  are  maintained  by  the  cities  and  towns  through 
which  they  pass.  The  county  commissioners,  however,  may  re- 
pair highways  at  the  expense  of  the  town  if  the  latter  declines 
or  neglects  to  do  so.  Each  town  at  its  annual  meeting  elects 
from  one  to  three  road  commissioners,  who  are  required  to  go 
over  the  roads  of  their  town  and  see  that  the  same  are  in  good 
condition  and  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  expenditures  made 
by  them.  Funds  for  the  building  and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges 
are  raised  annually  at  the  town  meeting.  All  property  taxes 
must  be  paid  in  cash  and  county  convicts  may  be  used  to  break 
stone  for  the  repair  of  the  public  highways. 

MARYLAND 

The  State  Highway  Department  is  composed  of  three  com- 
petent persons  paid  a  regular  annual  salary  ranging  from  $2000 
to  $2500  per  annum,  and  two  men  from  the  State  Geological  and 
Economic  Survey,  and  the  Governor  himself,  as  ex-officio  mem- 
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bers.  The  latter  receive  no  compensation.  The  commission  is 
authorized  to  appoint  a  chief  engineer  and  as  many  assistants  as 
are  necessary. 

Large  powers  and  authority  are  conferred  upon  the  highway 
commission,  including  the  preparation  of  a  definite  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  State  roads,  a  map  of  the  State,  which  must  be  filed  with 
the  county  commissioner  of  every  county,  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  permanent  highway  construction,  which  must  also  be 
furnished  to  the  county  commissioner.  Finally,  the  commission 
is  authorized  to  let  contracts,  supervise  the  work  of  construction, 
and  must  keep  all  State  roads  in  good  condition. 

Bonds  have  been  issued  in  the  sum  of  $6,000,000,  not  more 
than  $1,000,000  of  which  may  be  expended  in  any  one  year.  It 
is  also  stipulated  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  highway  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  the  amount 
received  by  each  county  depending  upon  its  mileage  of  roads  as 
compared  with  the  total  mileage  in  the  State.  Local  revenues 
for  road  purposes  are  levied  by  the  boards  of  county  commis- 
sioners. Some  counties  levy  special  taxes  for  road  purposes  and 
others  use  the  general  county  fund  for  the  building  of  roads. 
All  property  taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners  may  authorize  the  working  of  county  prisoners  on 
the  public  highways.  Finally,  the  license  tax  on  automobiles 
is  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  one-fifth  of  the  same  being  ex- 
pended in  Baltimore,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  being  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties,  for  repairs  on  State  aid  roads. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  has  made  greater  progress  in 
the  construction  of  permanent  roads  than  Massachusetts.  The 
State  Highway  Commission  consists  of  three  members,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$2500,  except  the  chairman,  who  receives  $3500  per  annum.  The 
members  are  required  to  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  work, 
receive  their  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and  may  appoint  as 
many  clerks  and  expert  engineers  as  are  necessary. 

Among  other  duties  the  commission  is  required  to  prepare  maps 
showing  both  the  location  of  public  roads  and  the  places  where, 
the  best  road  materials  may  be  found.  It  is  given  full  control 
over  State  highways,  prepares  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
same,  accepts  or  rejects  all  bids,  and  is  required  to  hold  at  least 
one  public  meeting  in  each  county  annually  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  question  of  good  roads. 

In  1907  a  bond  issue  of  $2,500,000  was  authorized,  not  more 
than  $500,000  to  be  expended  in  any  one  year.  In  addition  to 
this  large  amount  of  money  for  the  building  of  permanent  roads, 
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Massachusetts  has  made  very  liberal  provision  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  taxation.  For  example,  in  1908  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $150,000  for  maintenance,  in  addition  to  $85,000  which 
was  available  at  the  same  time  from  the  motor  vehicle  fees.  The 
engineers  of  the  commission  estimated  that  over  $600,000  was 
necessary  to  put  the  State  highways  in  good  condition.  In  1909 
the  legislature  appropriated  $250,000  and  during  the  same  year 
$154,000  was  collected  in  motor  vehicle  fees.  In  1910  the  sum  of 
$316,000  was  available  from  the  tax  on  motor  vehicles  and  the 
total  amount  spent  for  various  permanent  improvements  was 
$504,000,  of  which  amount  $200,000  was  available  from  the  regu- 
lar tax  levy.  In  1911  the  commission  received  a  direct  State 
appropriation  of  $200,000  for  the  maintenance  of  State  highways, 
and  it  also  had  available  $300,000  from  motor  vehicle  fees  for 
the  same  purpose.  , 

A  county,  city,  or  town  desiring  State  aid  is  required  to  make 
application  for  the  same,  whereupon  the  commission  prepares  a 
plan  which  is  filed  with  the  local  authorities.  One-fourth  of  any 
money  expended  by  the  State  for  the  construction  of  State  roads 
must  be  returned  to  the  State  treasury,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  the  money  thus  returned  being  applied  to  the 
regular  appropriation  to  be  expended  by  the  commission.  Not 
more  than  fifty  dollars  per  mile  is  assessed  upon  the  town  or  city 
where  a  State  road  is  located,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  and  repairing  the  same. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  the  county  com- 
missioners have  general  authority  over  the  highways  of  the 
various  counties.  At  the  same  time  the  selectmen  of  the  towns 
exercise  both  original  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  county 
commissioners  over  all  highways  located  therein.  Each  town 
may  annually  elect  a  road  commissioner  or  a  surveyor  of  high- 
ways, the  latter  having  exclusive  control  in  the  matter  of  repairs 
of  roads  and  bridges,  without  being  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  selectmen.  Local  funds  for  road  purposes  are  appropriated 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  the  counties  are  required  to 
assess  on  the  towns  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  State  ap- 
propriation. No  statute  labor  tax  exists  in  Massachusetts,  but 
convict  labor  may  be  employed  within  the  various  prisons  under 
certain  conditions  and  limitaations. 

MICHIGAN 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Michigan  is  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $2500.  The  reader  will  note  that  this  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  which  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  such  officials,  a  method  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
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is  far  better  adapted  to  the  peculiar  functions  and  responsibility 
of  such  a  department.  The  highway  commissioner  may  appoint 
a  civil  engineer,  and  such  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  possesses  a  large  measure  of 
supervision  and  control  over  the  highways  of  the  State.  He  may 
require  local  officials  to  report  from  time  to  time  such  facts  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  must  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for 
State  aid  roads,  prepare  maps  showing  the  location  of  highways 
and  of  road  material,  inspects  road  work,  holds  road  conventions 
or  institutes  in  the  various  counties  which  are  attended  by  county 
and  township  highway  commissioners,  gives  expert  advice  and 
sends  engineers  to  the  various  townships  and  counties  when  justi- 
fied by  the  importance  of  the  work.  Finally,  the  highway  com- 
missioner may  withhold  State  aid  if  roads  are  not  kept  in  good 
condition. 

A  regular  system  of  State  aid  has  been  established.  A  county 
or  township,  or  both  acting  together,  may,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, petition  the  highway  commissioner  for  the  improvement  of 
a  certain  road  or  roads.  The  allotment  to  any  township  or  county, 
however,  is  not  paid  until  the  work  has  been  inspected  and  found 
to  be  up  to  the  standard  required  by  law.  State  aid  is  paid  on 
the  following  basis :  for  clay  gravel,  $250 ;  for  gravel,  $500 ;  for 
stone  gravel  or  gravel  stone,  $750 ;  and  for  stone  roads,  $1000  per 
mile.  No  township  is  permitted  to  receive  State  aid  in  any  one 
year  for  the  construction  of  more  than  two  miles  of  road. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  jurisdiction  over 
highways  is  vested  partly  in  township  and  partly  in  county  au- 
thorities. The  so-called  county  road  system  may  be  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  "Where  this  system,  which  represents  a  larger 
measure  of  administrative  centralization,  is  adopted  not  more 
than  three  county  road  commissioners  are  elected  in  a  county. 
These  county  road  commissioners  are  vested  with  large  powers 
over  all  roads  located  within  their  county,  including  the  right  to 
determine  what  are  county  highways,  to  macadamize,  drain,  or 
improve  any  road  under  their  control,  fix  the  amount  of  tax  to 
be  levied  for  road  purposes  with  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, disapprove  the  expenditures  planned  by  the  board  of  road 
supervisors,  and  be  responsible  for  keeping  the  roads  in  good 
condition.  In  other  words,  counties  adopting  this  centralized 
plan  of  road  supervision  would  seem  to  be  placed  upon  a  very 
efficient  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  obtaining  the  best  practical 
results  for  the  amount  of  money  expended. 

The  law  also  authorizes  two  or  more  organized  townships  or 
any  one  or  more  townships  and  one  or  more  contiguous  villages 
or  cities  to  form  a  good  roads  district.  Thus,  Michigan  has 
adopted  a  somewhat  complicated  system  of  supervision  and  con- 
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trol  of  highways,  having  had  in  view,  however,  the  importance 
of  some  system  of  efficient,  centralized  administration. 

A  large  amount  of  revenue,  both  State  and  local,  is  provided 
for  the  building  and  maintaining  of  roads  and  bridges.  In  the 
first  place  the  State  has  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000,  of  which  amount  $10,000  is  set  aside  for  the  support  of  the 
State  Highway  Department,  the  remainder  to  constitute  the  State 
road  fund.  Counties  which  have  adopted  the  so-called  county 
road  system  may  levy  taxes  for  highway  purposes  on  the  follow- 
ing basis :  not  more  than  three  mills  where  the  assessed  valuation 
does  not  exceed  $20,000,000 ;  two  mills  where  the  assessed  valua- 
tion is  more  than  $20,000,000,  but  less  than  $50,0000,000;  one 
mill  where  the  assessed  valuation  is  more  than  $50,000,000  but  less 
than  $100,000,000,  and  finally,  where  the  assessed  valuation  is 
more  than  $100,000,000  the  tax  is  limited  to  fifty  cents  on  each 
$1000  of  assessed  valuation. 

In  the  civil  townships  two  distinct  taxes  are  levied  for  road 
purposes :  one  known  as  the  road  repair  tax,  which  is  limited  to 
five  mills  except  under  certain  special  conditions ;  and  the  other 
known  as  the  highway  improvement  tax,  which  varies  from  one 
to  five  mills  depending  upon  the  assessed  valuation.  Provision 
is  also  made  by  law  for  the  issue  of  both  county  and  township 
bonds  for  road  purposes,  the  issue  by  the  county  not  to  exceed 
three  per  cent  and  that  of  the  township  not  to  exceed  five  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

Statute  labor  has  been  abolished  in  Michigan,  but  under  certain 
conditions  the  board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may  require 
convicts  to  work  upon  the  public  roads  under  the  direction  of  the 
township  highway  commission,  the  prisoners  being  under  the 
control  of  the  sheriff. 

MINNESOTA 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Minnesota  is  composed  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  not  more  than  two  members  to  belong  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  commissioners  serve  without  compensation,  but  are 
authorized  to  appoint  a  secretary  who  must  be  a  civil  engineer 
and  practical  road  builder,  and  such  other  assistants  as  from  time 
to  time  may  be  necessary. 

The  commission  must  inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  road 
construction  in  other  states,  hold  public  meetings  throughout  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  good  roads  question,  ascer- 
tain the  location  of  road  materials,  report  annually  to  the  Gov- 
ernor the  number  of  miles  of  State  road  constructed  during  the 
year,  distribute  the  State  aid  fund  among  the  counties,  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  construction  and  improvement  oi* 
State  roads,  and  in  fact  exercise  general  supervision  and  control 
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of  the  public  highways  of  the  State.  The  State  Engineer,  when 
it  is  practicable,  is  required  to  make  all  necessary  surveys  and 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  State  roads.  In  cases  where 
plans,  specifications,  and  surveys  are  not  made  by  the  State  En- 
gineer, the  same  must  be  reported  to  him.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
authority  in  such  cases  is  vested  in  the  county  board,  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Highway  Commission. 

Minnesota  has  provided  very  liberally  for  the  various  road  and 
bridge  funds.  A  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of 
assessed  valuation  is  set  aside  as  a  State  aid  fund.  No  county 
may  receive  less  than  one-half  per  cent  or  more  than  three  per 
cent  of  this  fund.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  sum  of  $300,- 
000  is  annually  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
not  more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  of  building  any  bridge  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  State  aid  fund.  The  last  General  Assembly  made 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  State  aid  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission.  The  county  board  makes  an  annual 
levy  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  the  taxable  valuation  for  gen- 
eral road  and  bridge  purposes,  and  the  township  authorities  may 
also  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation,  which  tax,  however,  may  be  paid  in  labor.  Finally, 
both  townships  and  counties  may  issue  bonds  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  limitations. 

In  1907  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a  more  centralized 
system  of  road  administration.  A  county  superintendent  of 
roads  and  a  township  inspector  were  given  general  supervision 
and  control  of  highways  in  counties  having  less  than  200,000 
inhabitants.  This  law,  however,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been 
a  great  step  in  advance,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  classification  adopted  was 
purely  arbitrary. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  therefore,  the 
present  system  in  Minnesota  provides  simply  for  ordinary  town- 
ship overseers,  except  in  townships  that  have  voted  to  pay  all 
road  taxes  in  cash.  In  such  cases  a  township  highway  inspector 
is  appointed,  who  must  be  a  competent  road  builder,  but  the 
cash  system  now  prevails  in  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  town- 
ships of  the  State. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  not  provided  for  a  highway  com- 
mission and  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the  southern  States 
has  not  made  very  great  progress  in  the  good  roads  movement. 
Each  county  is  divided  into  five  districts  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  The  supervisor  of  each 
district  is  given  general  supervision  over  the  public  highways 
and  the  board  of  supervisors  is  authorized  to  divide  the  county 
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into  what  is  termed  road  links,  and  appoint  one  overseer  to  have 
general  charge  of  the  road  work.  The  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, however,  may  employ  a  competent  person  to  serve  as  a 
county  road  and  bridge  commissioner  thus  providing,  as  the 
reader  will  note,  for  a  somewhat  more  definite  system  of  respon- 
sible administration.  The  board  may  also  work  the  public  roads 
by  contract. 

Revenues  for  the  road  and  bridge  fund  are  provided  for,  first, 
by  what  is  called  a  commutation  tax ;  second,  by  a  property  tax 
of  not  more  than  three  mills  on  all  taxable  property  within  that 
part  of  the  county  subject  to  the  contract  system;  third,  by  an 
additional  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  all  taxable  property 
levied  under  certain  special  conditions ;  and  fourth,  by  bonds, 
which  may  be  issued  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county.  The  county  supervisor  may 
order  a  road  to  be  macadamized,  provided  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  lands  benefited.  All  male 
persons  not  exempt  by  law  are  required  to  work  on  the  public 
highways  not  more  than  ten  days  or  pay  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  Finally,  convict  labor  is  also  provided  for  by  the 
statutes  of  Mississippi. 

MISSOURI 

Missouri  belongs  to  the  small  group  of  States  which  give  the 
county  court  jurisdiction  over  the  public  highways  in  counties 
not  under  township  organization.  The  court  may  divide  the 
county  into  road  districts,  appointing  a  road  overseer  for  each 
district,  but  is  required  to  appoint  a  county  highway  commis- 
sioner to  inspect  and  supervise  all  the  roads  of  the  county.  In 
counties  under  township  organization  the  county  engineer  has 
supervision  over  all  the  public  roads  and  over  the  road  overseers 
of  the  civil  townships. 

Revenue  for  the  support  of  the  road  and  bridge  funds  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources:  first,  all  money  accruing  to 
the  State  from  any  levy  for  road  purposes  constitutes  the  State 
road  fund,  and  must  be  used  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
highways ;  second,  the  county  courts  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation ;  third,  a  special 
tax  of  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  mills  may  be  levied  in 
counties  not  under  township  organization  for  road  and  bridge 
purposes ;  fourth,  township  boards  may  also  levy  a  tax  of  not 
more  than  two  and  one-half  mills  on  the  assessed  valuation ;  and 
fifth,  bonds  may  be  issued  by  the  county  court  after  being  au- 
thorized by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people  at  a  special  election, 
provided  that  the  total  debt  of  the  county  does  not  exceed  five 
per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  the  county. 
Special  road  districts,  however,  may  be  formed  and  authorized  to 
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issue  bonds.  Finally,  the  county  court  in  all  counties  not  under 
township  organization  may  levy  a  poll  tax  of  not  less  than  three 
dollars  nor  more  than  six  dollars,  which  may  be  worked  out  or 
paid  in  cash. 

In  the  construction  of  permanent  roads  Missouri  provides  a 
very  unique  system  of  tax  distribution.  The  State  pays  one-half, 
the  citizens  benefited  pay  one-fourth,  and  the  county  or  other 
local  district  pays  the  remainder.  The  apportionment  of  the 
State  fund  is  based  on  the  assessed  valuation,  but  no  county  may 
receive  more  than  three  per  cent  of  this  fund  in  any  one  year. 

MONTANA 

Montana,  in  common  with  practically  all  of  the  States  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  has  the  commissioner  system  of  county  gov- 
ernment. The  county  boards  have  general  supervision  over  the 
highways,  divide  their  counties  into  suitable  road  districts,  and 
appoint  supervisors  for  the  same.  The  county  commissioners  may 
let  by  contract  the  construction  and  improvement  of  highways 
and  bridges  when  the  amount  of  work  required  costs  more  than 
two  hundred  dollars. 

The  revenue  for  the  improvement  of  highways  and  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  bridges  is  provided  for  by  a  tax  of  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  three  mills  on  all  taxable  property, 
and  by  a  special  road  tax  of  two  dollars,  which  may  be  paid  by 
one  day's  labor  on  the  roads.  Finally,  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  highways. 

NEBRASKA 

The  county  boards  of  commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
public  roads  where  the  township  organization  does  not  exist,  and 
are  required  to  divide  their  respective  counties  into  convenient 
road  districts,  one  road  overseer  being  elected  for  each  district. 
In  counties  under  township  organization,  however,  jurisdiction 
over  township  roads  is  vested  in  the  township  board.  The  county 
board  may  appoint  a  county  highway  commissioner,  who  must 
be  an  experienced  road  builder,  is  given  general  supervision  of 
district  road  overseers,  and  is  further  required  to  have  all  main 
traveled  roads  dragged  regularly,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  one 
dollar  per  mile  for  each  dragging. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  distribution  of  road  funds  the  laws 
of  Nebraska  are  very  instructive.  The  county  levy,  so  called,  in- 
cludes a  tax  of  not  more  than  five  mills  for  road  purposes,  four 
mills  for  bridge  purposes,  a  special  tax  of  not  more  than  five 
mills  to  pay  outstanding  road  warrants,  and  on  the  petition  of 
interested  parties  a  road  improvement  levy  may  also  be  made. 
One-half  of  all  money  collected  constitutes  the  county  road  fund, 
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and  is  divided  equally  among  the  commissioner's  districts.  The 
other  one-half  makes  up  what  is  called  a  district  road  fund,  and 
must  be  expended  in  the  road  district  where  it  was  collected. 

The  civil  townships  are  also  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  not 
more  than  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  for  roads  and  two  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  bridges.  Every  male  inhabitant,  unless  exempt  by 
law,  is  required  to  pay  a  poll  tax  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
which,  together  with  all  other  road  taxes,  must  be  paid  in  cash. 
Finally,  bonds  may  be  issued  by  any  county,  township-,  precinct, 
city,  or  village  for  constructing  a  State  boundary  road  after  the 
same  has  been  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the  voters  at  a  special 
election ;  and  State  aid  is  also  given  for  constructing  roads  under 
certain  conditions. 

NEVADA 

Jurisdiction  over  highways  in  the  State  of  Nevada  is  vested  in 
local  road  inspectors  or  supervisors,  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  a  State  Engineer.  The  county  board  is  required  to 
district  the  county  and  may  appoint  one  road  inspector  for  each 
district.  In  any  county  polling  three  thousand  votes  or  more  at 
the  last  general  election,  however,  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners shall  divide  the  county  into  road  districts,  and  appoint 
one  road  supervisor  in  each  district  to  serve  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  board. 

Revenue  for  the  support  of  roads  and  bridges  is  secured 
through  taxes  levied  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  a 
tax  of  not  more  than  two  and  one-half  mills  being  levied  for 
highway  purposes ;  but  upon  the  petition  of  a  majority  of  the 
property  holders  of  any  district  an  additional  levy  of  three  mills 
may  be  made,  which  tax  may  either  be  paid  in  cash  or  worked  out 
on  the  highways.  Finally,  a  poll  tax  of  three  dollars  is  also  levied 
for  the  use  of  the  State  and  county,  and  a  system  of  convict  labor 
is  provided. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

The  Governor  and  Council  constitute  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission of  New  Hampshire.  The  commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  a  State  Engineer,  lix  his  salary,  and  must  make  a  bien- 
nial report  to  the  legislature  embodying  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures. The  Governor  and  Council,  acting  as  a  highway  com- 
mission, are  also  required  to  furnish  the  services  of  any  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  State  for  consultation  and  advice,  must 
provide  plans  and  specifications  for  any  work  paid  for  partly 
out  of  State  funds,  and  make  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  question  of  State  aid.  The  law  requiring  all  State  aid  work 
to  be  done  according  to  specifications  furnished  by  the  highway 
commission  was  enacted  in  1907. 
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Each  town  desiring  Stale  aid  must  make  application  for  the 
same  through  the  hoard  of  county  commissioners,  and  set  apart 
a  certain  amount  for  the  improvement  of  its  main  highways  under 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  State  Engineer.  The  amount  that 
must  he  set  apart  varies  from  twenty-tive  cents  to  one  dollar  for 
every  $1000  of  valuation,  depending  upon  the  total  assessed 
valuation  of  the  town;  and  the  amount  in  turn  appropriated  by 
the  State  varies  from  twenty  cents  to  three  dollars  for  each  dol- 
lar set  apart  by  the  locality,  also  depending  upon  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  town.  The  amount  thus  apportioned  by  the 
State  and  the  localities  for  the  building  of  permanent  roads  is 
known  as  the  joint  fund.  No  part  of  this  fund  may  be  expended 
within  the  "compact  portion"  of  a  city  or  village  of  more  than 
2500  population,  and  it  is  further  stipulated  that  all  highways 
improved  by  the  joint  fund  must  be  kept  in  good  repair  at  local 
expense  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  State  Highwray  Commis- 
sion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  supervision,  jurisdiction  over 
highways  is  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  counties  and  in 
the  selectmen  of  the  towns.  In  common  with  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States,  the  township  is  a  very  important  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment in  New  Hampshire.  Revenue  is  obtained  from  both 
State  and  local  taxes  and  the  issue  of  bonds.  The  State  annually 
appropriates  $125,000  as  a  permanent  highway  fund,  and  bonds 
have  also  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000.  Furthermore, 
each  town  at  its  annual  meeting  raises  and  appropriates  a  sum  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  valuation  of  all  polls 
and  rateable  estate  on  which  taxes  are  paid.  Each  town,  how- 
ever, may  raise  as  much  more  as  is  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars  per  mile,  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges.  Fin- 
ally, the  law  provides  that  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  fees  and 
fines  collected  from  the  motor  vehicle  law  shall  be  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  trunk  line  roads,  and  thirty-five  per  cent  for  the 
maintenance  of  roads  not  on  trunk  lines. 

NEW    JERSEY 

A  commissioner  of  public  roads  is  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and 
receives  an  annual  salary  of  $5000.  An  additional  allowance  for 
clerk  hire  and  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  engineers  is 
made.  The  commissioner  of  highways  collects  data  regarding  the 
improvement  and  construction  of  roads,  makes  an  annual  report 
to  the  legislature,  awards  contracts  for  the  improvement  of  roads 
constructed  partly  out  of  State  aid,  must  approve  all  plans  and 
specifications,  and  may  reject  either  the  contract  itself  or  the 
plans  and  specifications  if  he  believes  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
county  require  it.     In  other  words,  plans  and  specifications  for 
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so-called  county  roads  are  prepared  by  the  board  of  free  holders 
of  the  county,  but  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner, a  fact  which  will  be  very  instructive  to  the  advocates 
of  better  road  administration  in  Iowa. 

The  method  of  distributing  road  taxes  in  New  Jersey  is  also 
worthy  of  careful  study.  One-third  of  the  cost  of  building  county 
roads  is  paid  by  the  State,  fifty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  by 
the  county,  and  ten  per  cent  by  the  township.  New  Jersey  was 
the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  begin  the  policy  of  State  aid,  in 
1891,  and  since  that  time  the  sum  of  $3,301,595.10  has  been  paid 
out  of  the  State  treasury  for  this  purpose.  The  effect  of  the 
State  aid  policy  and  the  more  centralized  plan  of  road  adminis- 
tration has  been  very  marked.  Out  of  a  total  of  14,842  miles  of 
public  highway,  3377  miles  have  been  improved.  About  1562 
miles  were  improved  under  the  State  aid  law,  down  to  December 
31,  1910. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  supervision,  the  county  board  of 
chosen  free  holders  has  jurisdiction  over  county  roads  and  the 
township  committee  of  each  township  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
township  roads.  The  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  of  the  various 
counties  are  authorized  to  construct  and  repair  certain  county 
roads  and  pay  for  the  same  by  levying  a  special  tax,  securing 
temporary  loans,  or  by  issuing  bonds  to  be  met  by  a  special  tax 
levy  for  that  purpose.  Such  bonds,  however,  must  not  run  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  bear  not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  interest. 
All  road  taxes  are  required  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

At  the  present  time  the  General  Assembly  annually  appro- 
priates about  $400,000  for  what  is  known  as  new  construction 
work.  Up  to  October  31,  1911,  the  amount  received  from  the 
motor  vehicle  fund  and  distributed  for  repair  was  about  $200,000. 
Indeed,  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  roads  by  both  State  and  counties  now  exceeds  $200,000,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  amount  expended  by  townships,  boroughs, 
and  cities. 

NEW  MEXICO 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  New  Mexico  is  composed 
of  three  members :  the  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Lands,  and  the  State  Engineer,  all  of  whom  serve  without  com- 
pensation. The  commission  has  general  supervision  of  all  high- 
ways and  bridges  in  the  State  constructed  or  maintained  either 
in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  State  aid  fund.  The  State  Engi- 
neer also  has  supervision  of  all  county  bridges  built  by  contract 
the  cost  of  which  is  more  than  $1000. 

In  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  highways  are  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  commissioners,  who  are  re- 
quired to  divide  their  counties  into  road  districts  and  appoint  a 
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road  overseer  for  each  district.  In  1907  the  road  law  was  so 
amended  as  to  prevent  any  county  from  having-  more  than  three 
road  districts. 

The  State  road  fund  is  obtained  by  levying  an  annual  tax  of 
not  more  than  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the 
State.  The  boards  of  county  commissioners  are  authorized  to 
levy  a  tax  for  road  purposes  of  not  more  than  three  mills  on  the 
dollar.  All  able  bodied  men,  not  otherwise  exempt,  are  required 
to  pay  a  road  poll  tax  of  three  dollars,  or  in  lieu  thereof  work 
three  days  on  the  public  highways.  Finally,  convict  labor  is 
provided  for  under  certain  restrictions  and  limitations, 

NEW  YORK 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  composed  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  a  term  of  six  years,  at  a  salary  ranging  from  five  to  six 
thousand  dollars.  At  least  one  commissioner  must  belong  to  the 
minority  party,  and  one  is  required  to  be  a  civil  engineer  and  an 
experienced  road  builder. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  New  York  is  clothed  with 
very  large  power  and  authority,  which  is  primarily  responsible  for 
the  great  progress  of  the  good  roads  movement  in  that  State  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  The  commission  has  supervision  over  all 
highways  and  bridges  improved  either  in  whole  or  in  part  out 
of  State  funds ;  prescribes  rules  relating  to  the  duties  of  division 
engineers,  district,  county  or  town  superintendents  of  highways ; 
aids  local  road  officers  in  establishing  grades  and  drainage  sys- 
tems ;  prepares  plans  and  specifications  for  both  roads  and  bridges 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  local  authorities ;  investigates  methods 
of  road  construction ;  and  holds  annual  meetings  in  each  county 
or  district  throughout  the  State  in  order  to  furnish  information 
regarding  the  best  methods  of  highway  construction  and  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  highway  law.  Finally,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  highway  commission  to  divide  the  State  into  not 
more  than  six  divisions,  assigning  to  each  a  division  engineer 
who  must  also  be  an  experienced  road  builder. 

New  York  has  established  a  very  liberal  State  aid  policy. 
Recently  $50,000,000  in  bonds  was  issued  for  that  purpose.  Ap- 
plication for  State  aid  must  be  made  through  the  county  board 
of  supervisors.  If  the  consent  of  the  highway  commission  is 
obtained,  plans  and  specifications  are  prepared  by  the  division 
engineer  and  submitted  to  the  proper  district  or  county  superin- 
tendent of  roads  for  examination.  The  board  of  supervisors 
may  make  changes  in  the  plans  with  the  consent  of  the  highway 
commission. 

The  amount  of  State  aid  granted  to  the  several  townships 
varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
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raised  in  said  township,  depending  upon  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  same.  The  cost  of  building  State  roads  is  borne  entirely 
by  the  State ;  while  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  building  county 
roads  is  borne  by  the  town,  thirty-five  per  cent  by  the  county, 
and  fifty  per  cent  by  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  State  pays 
all  the  cost  of  constructing  State  roads,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  county  roads,  and  distributes  aid  among  the 
civil  townships  on  the  liberal  basis  outlined  above. 

The  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  respective  counties  have  gen- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  roads  of  their  counties,  while  the  com- 
missioners of  highways  of  the  civil  towns  have  the  care  and 
supervision  of  all  highways  and  bridges  located  therein.  Towns 
having  adopted  the  so-called  money  system  raise  a  tax  for  road 
purposes  equivalent  to  at  least  one-half  the  value  of  the  commu- 
tation rates  of  the  highway  labor  which  would  be  assessed  under 
the  labor  system.  '  In  addition  every  able  bodied  male,  not  ex- 
empt by  law,  is  required  to  pay  an  annual  road  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar.  In  towns  retaining  the  labor  system  the  number  of  days 
assessed  annually  must  not  be  less  than  three  times  the  number 
of  taxable  inhabitants  in  the  town.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
from  a  financial  standpoint  that  both  the  township  and  the  county 
are  important  units  of  road  administration,  having  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  and  borrow  money  for  road  purposes. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  noted,  first,  that  all  property  road 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash ;  second,  that  convict  labor  may  be 
employed  to  a  very  limited  amount  and  that  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  roads  may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  highway 
commission,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  responsible  adminis- 
tration is  an  important  power  to  be  vested  in  the  State.  The 
fiscal  authority  of  the  town  board  is  apparent  from  the  following 
list  of  taxes  which  it  is  authorized  to  levy :  first,  the  amount 
levied  and  collected  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  highways 
must  equal  thirty  dollars  per  mile  outside  the  limits  of  incor- 
porated villages;  second,  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
may  be  levied  in  any  one  year  for  the  repair  and  construction  of 
a  bridge  unless  authorized  by  the  town  meeting;  third,  the  pur- 
chase of  more  than  five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  road  machinery 
must  also  be  authorized  in  the  same  manner ;  and  fourth,  the 
town  meeting  must  give  its  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  repair  or  construction  of  any 
highway  or  bridge  which  has  been  damaged  or  destroyed.  Other 
important  powers  both  of  the  township  and  county  might  be 
mentioned. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

The  North  Carolina  Geological  Board,  through  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, may  make  investigations  and  experiments  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  road  construction  and  the  best  kind  of  road 
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material,  and  disseminate  this  information  by  means  of  bulletins, 
reports,  or  lectures,  thus  acting  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  State 
highway  commission.  The  sum  of  $5000  is  annually  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  particular  act.  Indeed, 
the  system  of  Slate  supervision  in  North  Carolina  is  quite  similar 
to  that  which  now  prevails  in  Iowa. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  lias  a  dual  system  of  township 
and  county  supervision  and  control  of  highways,  which  varies 
more  or  less  in  the  different  counties  throughout  the  State. 
Jurisdiction  over  highways  is  vested  partly  in  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  each  township,  who  have  control  of  the  public  roads, 
and  are  known  as  the  township  board  of  supervisors  of  public 
roads ;  and  partly  in  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  The 
township  board  of  supervisors  thus  constituted  is  required  to  di- 
vide the  township  into  road  districts  and  appoint  road  overseers 
for  the  same.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  township  authorities  within  the  respective  townships  is  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 

From  the  standpoint  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  roads  and 
bridges  the  county  is  the  important  unit  of  local  government,  the 
county  commissioners  having  authority  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  State  tax.  All  male  persons,  not 
exempt  by  law,  are  required  to  work  on  the  public  highways  not 
more  than  six  days  each  year  excepting  in  counties  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains  where  ten  days'  work  may  be  required. 
Finally,  the  county  commissioners  may  employ  convict  labor  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  law. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

In  1909  a  Good  Roads  Experiment  Station  was  established  at 
Bismarck  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  most  practical, 
economical  method  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads  of  the  State.  The  State  Engineer  is  required  to 
furnish  plans  and  specifications,  and  also  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  constructed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  1911  a  con- 
current resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which,  if  ratified,  will  enable  the  State  to  grant 
aid  for  the  construction  of  highways. 

The  supervision  and  control  of  highways  in  North  Dakota  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  local  government  prevailing  in  the 
different  counties.  In  counties  not  under  township  organization 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  is  required  to  divide  the 
county  into  road  districts  and  appoint  a  road  supervisor  for  each 
district.  In  counties  under  township  organization  the  township 
supervisors  are  required  to  divide   the  townships  into  suitable 
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road  districts,  an  overseer  being  elected  for  each  district,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners.  Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
recent  statute  gave  the  board  of  county  commissioners  authority 
to  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of  highways  and  deputy  road 
superintendents  to  take  the  place  of  the  local  road  overseers,  a 
law  quite  similar  to  that  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Iowa  in  1911. 

The  county  levy  is  limited  to  five  mills  for  the  support  of  roads 
and  two  mills  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges;  while 
the  township  road  tax  may  not  exceed  eight  mills  and  the 
bridge  tax  not  more  than  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation.  Every  male  inhabitant  not  exempt  by  law  is  required 
to  pay  a  road  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  which  may  be 
paid  by  one  day's  labor  on  the  roads;  and  in  1911  a  license  fee 
of  three  dollars  was  levied  on  owners  of  motor  vehicles  and  the 
revenue  thus  derived  placed  in  the  county  road  fund. 

OHIO 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  four  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2500.  The 
highway  commission  is  required  to  cooperate  in  the  building  of 
roads  in  those  counties  which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  The  highwa}^  commissioner  approves  all  applications,  pre- 
pares plans  and  specifications,  submits  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
work,  advertises  for  bids,  and  apportions  the  cost  among  the 
State,  county,  township,  and  abutting  property. 

Ohio  gives  a  substantial  amount  of  State  aid  for  highway  pur- 
poses. Application  for  the  same  may  be  made  by  the  boards  of 
county  commissioners  or  by  abutting  property  owners.  The 
State  aid  fund  consists  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $158,000, 
which  must  be  equitably  distributed  among  the  counties,  the 
State  paying  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  county  twenty-five 
per  cent,  the  township  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  owners  of  abutting 
property  ten  per  cent.  The  township  trustees  are  authorized  to 
apportion  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  abutting  prop- 
erty on  the  basis  of  benefits  received.  All  State  aid  roads  must 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  the  county  commissioners,  but  in  case 
of  failure  to  do  so  the  highway  commissioners  may  do  the  work 
and  take  the  cost  from  any  fund  apportioned  to  said  county. 

Local  jurisdiction  over  roads  is  vested  in  the  -board  of  county 
commissioners  for  county  roads  and  in  the  township  trustees  for 
township  roads,  the  county  and  township  supervisors  being  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  Good  roads  districts,  however,  may  be 
formed,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  being  given  authority 
in  such  cases  to  appoint  road  commissioners,  who  in  turn  may 
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appoint  an  engineer  to  do  the  necessary  work.  A  township,  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  at  a  special  election,  may  also  be  or- 
ganized into  a  good  road  district  with  power  to  appoint  road 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  Avork. 

The  revenue  system  of  Ohio,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of 
road  administration,  is  very  complicated.  Money  is  derived 
for  roads  and  bridges  from  the  following  sources:  first,  a  tax 
varying  from  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  mills,  depending  upon 
the  assessed  valuation,  levied  by  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners ;  second,  an  additional  tax  of  not  more  than  five-tenths  of 
a  mill  for  the  creation  of  a  State  and  county  improvement  fund, 
also  levied  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners;  third,  county 
bonds  which  may  run  not  more  than  three  years;  fourth,  town- 
ship bonds  to  pay  for  road  improvements ;  fifth,  so-called  district 
bonds  issued  in  a  good  road  district,  with  the  approval  of  the 
voters  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $100,000;  and  sixth,  a  town- 
ship tax  of  not  more  than  six  mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed 
valuation  in  the  township.  In  addition  to  this,  all  male  persons 
not  exempt  by  law  are  required  to  perform  two  days'  labor  on 
the  highways  or  commute  for  the  same  by  the  payment  of  three 
dollars.  All  property  taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash  and  convicts 
may  be  required  to  crush  stone  and  manufacture  road  materials. 

OKLAHOMA 

The  Constitution  of  Oklahoma  directs  the  legislature  to  es- 
tablish a  Department  of  Public  Highways  and  also  grants  au- 
thority to  create  improvement  districts  for  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  public  roads.  Such  a  department  has  been  cre- 
ated, the  Governor  having  authority  to  appoint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  a  State  Highway  Commissioner  who  holds 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  The  State  Highway  Commissioner 
is  required  to  prepare  standard  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads,  also  a  general  highway  plan  for 
the  State,  and  must  collect  information  as  to  mileage,  character, 
and  condition  of  highways  throughout  the  State.  All  local  road 
officials  are  required  to  furnish  the  commissioner  any  informa- 
tion which  he  may  require  concerning  the  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  highways  in  their  particular  jurisdiction.  Finally, 
a  motor  vehicle  tax  of  one  dollar  annually  is  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Highway  Department. 

The  county  commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  what  are 
termed  county  roads  and  the  township  board  has  general  super- 
vision over  township  roads.  Township  boards  acting  as  township 
highway  commissioners  divide  their  township  into  a  convenient 
number  of  road  districts,  appointing  supervisors  to  take  charge 
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of  the  work  therein.  The  county  commissioner  may  appoint  a 
county  engineer  who  shall  be  the  county  surveyor  if  the  latter 
possesses  a  practical  knowledge  of  civil  engineering. 

In  1905  an  act  was  passed  whereby  on  petition  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  free-holders  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
any  county  is  required  to  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  people  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  system  of  county  supervisors  of  highways.  In 
counties  adopting  this  sj^stem  the  office  of  county  surveyor  is 
abolished  and  that  of  county  engineer  created*,  in  lieu  thereof. 
Road  improvement  districts  of  not  less  than  eighteen  square 
miles  may  be  created  in  any  county  upon  a  written  petition 
signed  by  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  of  a  proposed 
district,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  road  improvement  to. 
be  paid  by  the  district  and  twenty-five  per  cent  by  the  county. 

Revenue  for  roads  and  bridges  is  obtained  from  township  and 
county  levies,  also  b}^  the  issue  of  county  and  township  bonds. 
The  township  board  may  levy  a  township  road  and  bridge  tax 
of  not  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  County  bonds  for 
highway  purposes  may  be  issued  not  in  excess  of  two  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  if  the  same  has  been  ap- 
proved by  three-fifths  vote  of  the  people.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  township  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  three  per  cent 
of  the  assessed  valuation.  Every  male  citizen  not  exempt  by  law 
is  required  to  work  four  days  on  the  public  roads  or  commute 
for  the  same  by  payment  of  five  dollars  in  money.  The  law  also 
authorized  the  working  of  convicts  on  the  highways. 

OREGON 

The  public  roads  of  Oregon  are  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  county  courts,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri. The  court  is  required  to  divide  the  county  into  road  dis- 
tricts, appointing  a  road  supervisor  for  each  district,  and  may 
appoint  a  county  road  master  or  masters  who  must  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  which  is  done  either  by  contract  or  by 
hired  labor. 

Revenue  is  obtained  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  by  a  levy 
of  not  more  than  ten  mills  in  any  road  district  if  the  same  has 
been  approved  at  a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  of  at  least  ten 
per  cent  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  district  making  the  levy.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  the  money  levied  by  the  county  is  apportioned  among 
the  several  road  districts  and  the  tax  must  be  paid  in  cash.  A 
poll  tax  of  three  dollars  on  every  male  person  not  exempt  by  law 
must  also  be  paid  in  money.  Finally,  a  system  of  convict  labor 
is  provided  and  in  1911  the  Legislative  Assembly  passed  a  law 
fixing  a  graduated  license  fee  on  motor  vehicles,  the  proceeds  of 
the  same  to  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury  and  known  as  "The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fund." 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


The  State  Highway  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
He  must  be  an  experienced  road  builder,  receives  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $8000.  and  is  required  to  furnish  a  bond  in  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  The  Governor  also  is  required  to  appoint 
two  deputy  State  highway  commissioners,  each  at  a  salary  of 
$6000  per  annum.,  an  expert  accountant  at  a  salary  of  $3000  per 
annum,  and  a  chief  engineer  at  a  salary  of  $7000  per  annum. 
The  State  Highway  Commissioner  in  turn  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  engineer  at  a  salary  of  $3600  per  annum,  fifty 
superintendents  of  highways,  and  fifteen  additional  civil  engi- 
neers at  liberal  salaries. 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  prepares  plans  and  speci- 
fications, makes  necessary  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
work,  proportions  the  State  aid  fund,  determines  the  standard 
of  construction  in  the  various  localities,  and  may  reject  any  and 
all  bids  if  the  prices  are  materially  higher  than  his  own  esti- 
mates. He  is  also  required  to  compile  highway  statistics,  investi- 
gate road  building,  and  may  be  consulted  by  the  various  local 
highway  authorities. 

On  petition  of  the  supervisor  of  any  township  and  application 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners  State  aid  may  be  obtained 
for  the  building  of  permanent  highways.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  township  is  required  to  levy  a  cash  road  tax  and  may  issue 
bonds  to  pay  its  share  of  the  expense.  The  sum  of  $6,356,332.47 
was  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
expense  of  improving  highways  is  paid  on  the  following  basis : 
three-fourths  by  the  State,  one-eighth  by  the  county,  and  one- 
eighth  by  the  township.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  ten  per 
cent  of  the  amount  available  for  State  aid  is  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  and  distributed  among  the  localities  by 
the  highway  commissioner  on  a  mileage  basis. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  supervision  and  control  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  somewhat  complicated  system.  Largely  as  the  result 
of  geographical  and  historical  development,  local  government  is 
an  instructive  mixture  of  the  township  and  county  principles. 
The  roads  of  the  county  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
commissioner.  In  order  to  improve  roads,  however,  the  consent 
of  the  grand  jury  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  required. 
In  townships  having  a  population  of  less  than  three  hundred, 
three  road  supervisors  are  elected  who  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  who  divide  their  respective  townships  into  road  districts 
containing  not  less  than  five  miles  of  road  and  appoint  a  road 
master  for  each  district. 
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Revenue  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  is  obtained  from  the 
following  sources :  first,  a  county  levy  of  not  more  than  two  mills 
on  the  dollar  for  improving  important  county  roads;  second,  a 
township  levy  of  not  more  than  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  for  con- 
structing and  repairing  bridges ;  third,  an  additional  levy  of  ten 
mills  may  be  levied  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  upon  petition 
of  the  township  board  of  supervisors ;  fourth,  by  the  issue  of  road 
bonds  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations ;  and  fifth,  by  the 
State  tax  levy  already  noted.  All  road  taxes  must  be  paid  in 
cash,  provided,  however,  that  townships  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  labor  system.  Convict  labor 
may  also  be  employed  when  deemed  expedient. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

A  State  Board  •  of  Public  Roads  consisting  of  five  qualified 
electors,  one  from  each  county  in  the  State,  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years,  each  receiving  an  annual  sal- 
ary of  $1000,  but  not  being  required  to  give  their  full  time  to  the 
work.  This  board,  acting  as  a  highway  commission,  makes  an 
annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  good 
roads.  No  work,  aside  from  preliminary  surveys,  is  done  until 
the  report  of  the  commission  has  been  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  an  appropriation  of  money  made  for  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  road  improvement.  State  roads  are  constructed 
entirely  at  State  expense,  no  aid  being  given  by  the  counties  or 
minor  civil  divisions. 

In  1906  a  bond  issue  of  six  hundred  dollars  was  authorized  to 
provide  for  a  highway  construction  fund,  and  a  second  bond  is- 
sue of  the  same  amount  was  made  in  1909  to  complete  the  system 
of  State  roads.  The  proceeds  of  a  graduated  license  fee  on  motor 
vehicles  are  used  for  the  repair  of  State  highways  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Roads. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  the  township  is 
the  important  unit  of  local  government.  The  town  council  is 
required  to  divide  the  town  into  not  more  than  four  districts, 
annually  electing  one  surveyor  of  highways  for  each  district. 
Each  town  at  the  regular  town  meeting  should  annually  raise 
and  appropriate  such  sum  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  highways  and  bridges.  All  road 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

In  eight  counties  of  South  Carolina  the  township  system  of 
road  supervision  prevails,  the  township  board,  with  the  approval 
of  the  county  commissioners  or  the  supervisors  of  the  county 
being  required  to  divide  the  township  into  a  convenient  number 
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of  road  districts  and  appoint  an  overseer  for  each  district.  In 
all  the  remaining  counties  jurisdiction  over  the  public  roads  is 
vested  in  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
supervisor.  In  counties  under  this  system  the  township  consti- 
tutes the  highway  district  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
acting  with  the  county  supervisor  are  authorized  to  appoint  an 
overseer  for  each  township.  In  1909,  however,  certain  counties 
were  authorized  to  adopt  the  contract  system  and  to  employ 
superintendents  and  engineers  and  lay  out  a  plan  of  road  con- 
struction. 

Revenue  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  is  raised  by  the  county 
or  township,  depending  upon  the  system  of  local  government  as 
above  outlined,  the  regular  levy  being  limited  to  one  mill  on  the 
dollar.  The  township  board  may  make  an  additional  levy  of  not 
more  than  two  mills  when  the  same  has  been  approved  by  a  vote 
of  the  people.  All  male  persons  not  exempt  by  law  are  required 
to  perform  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  eight  days  labor  on 
the  public  highways  or  commute  for  the  same  by  the  payment  of 
not  less  than  one  dollar  nor  more  than  three  dollars  per  day. 
Some  counties  require  all  road  taxes  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Finally, 
a  system,  of  convict  labor  is  provided  by  the  laws  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

General  jurisdiction  over  highways  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  who  divide  the  county  into  a  suitable 
number  of  road  districts  and  appoint  a  road  supervisor  for  each 
district.  In  counties  under  township  organization,  however,  the 
township  authorities  have  supervision  over  all  roads  located  there- 
in and  are  required  to  divide  each  township  into  road  districts 
and  appoint  an  overseer  for  each  district.  In  other  words,  two 
distinct  systems  of  local  supervision  and  control  of  highways 
prevail  in  South  Dakota  much  the  same  as  in  Illinois. 

Revenue  is  obtained  by  county  levy  of  not  more  than  two  mills. 
a  township  levy  of  not  more  than  five  mills,  and  a  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  which  may  be  paid  in  money  or  by  one  day 's 
labor,  unless  the  township  has  adopted  the  cash  system,  in  which 
case  road  work  is  let  by  contract. 

TENNESSEE 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Tennessee  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  from  each  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  State,  who  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  without 
compensation.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this  commis- 
sion has  been  granted  any  substantial  power  or  authority. 

Jurisdiction  over  public  highways  and  bridges  is  vested  in  the 
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county  court,  which  is  required  to  divide  the  county  into  one  or 
more  road  districts  and  elect  a  road  commissioner  for  each  dis- 
trict. The  county  court  may  also  elect  a  board  of  three  turnpike 
commissioners,  the  chairman  of  the  court  to  be  ex-ofucio  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  other  two  members  being  freeholders  of  the 
county,  but  not  members  of  the  court. 

Revenue  for  roads  and  bridges  is  obtained  from  the  following 
sources :  First,  a  road  poll  tax  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  eight  days,  which  may  be  commuted  by  paying  seventy-five 
cents  per  day  in  cash ;  second,  a  levy  of  two  mills  by  the  county 
court  on  all  property  outside  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities, 
provided  any  person  may  work  out  two-thirds  of  this  tax  where 
his  property  is  situated;  third,  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  or  more  than  three  mills  on  all  property  in  the  county  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns  and  cities ;  fourth,  county  bond  issues 
authorized  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature  and  approved  by  the 
people;  and  fifth,  a  bridge  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  levied 
by  the  county  court.  The  road  tax  of  incorporated  towns  and 
cities  is  levied  by  the  proper  municipal  authorities.  Finally, 
convicts  may  be  worked  on  public  highways  subject  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  court. 

TEXAS 

The  county  commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
highways,  each  commissioner  being  a  road  supervisor  within  his 
own  district.  They  have  power  to  divide  the  county  into  pre- 
cincts and  appoint  an  overseer  to  supervise  the  work  in  each  pre- 
cinct. The  commissioners'  court,  however,  may  appoint  one 
county  road  superintendent,  who  shall  have  supervision  over  all 
the  public  roads  in  his  county  and  over  all  county  convicts  work- 
ing on  the  roads. 

The  commissioners  of  each  county  may  levy  a  road  tax  of  not 
more  than  one  and  one-half  mills  on  the  taxable  valuation  and  an 
additional  road  and  bridge  tax  of  not  more  than  one  and  one-half 
mills  if  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers.  In  1907  an  act 
was  passed  authorizing  any  county  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of to  issue  bonds  for  constructing  and  maintaining  public  roads 
with  the  approval  01  the  people  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  bonds 
so  issued  must  not  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  property,  may  extend  forty  years  and  bear  interest 
not  to  exceed  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  a  tax  of  not  more  than 
one  and  one-half  mills  being  levied  to  pay  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  said  bonds.  All  male  persons  not  exempt  by  law  are 
required  to  work  on  the  roads  not  more  than  five  days  in  each 
year  or  commute  for  the  same  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  for 
each  day. 
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UTAH 


The  State  Highway  Commission  serves  without  compensation, 
being  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State  Engineer,  the  State 
Treasurer,  one  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  selected  by  its  Hoard  of  Trustees,  and  one  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Utah  selected  by  its  Hoard  of  Re- 
gents. The  commission  thus  constituted  is  clothed  with  author- 
ity to  select  the  roads  comprising  the  system  of  State  highways, 
prepare  a  map  of  roads  thus  designated,  furnish  plans  and  speci- 
fications on  applicaton  of  county  commissioners,  prepare  a  road 
manual  for  the  assistance  of  local  road  officials,  and  in  fact  ex- 
ercise a  substantial  supervision  and  control  over  highways  of  the 
State. 

In  1911  the  legislature  of  Utah  made  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $60,000  for  a  State  road  fund  the  same  to  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  State  roads  in  each  county  of  the  State  in  equal 
proportions. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  highways  is  vested  in  the  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  who  divide  their  respective  counties  into  road  dis- 
tricts, appointing  biennially  a  road  supervisor  for  each  district. 
The  county  commissioners  may  also  divide  their  counties  into 
special  districts  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  permanent  roads. 

No  special  limit  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  levied 
for  road  purposes,  the  county  commissioners  being  authorized  to 
appropriate  such  sums  as  they  deem  necessary.  Bonds  may  be 
issued  by  the  commissioners  when  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  people  and  a  special  road  tax  levied  for  the  construction 
of  permanent  highways.  When  a  special  tax,  however,  is  levied 
for  this  purpose  the  taxable  property  is  divided  into  three  equal 
sections,  the  first  section  adjacent  to  the  road  bearing  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  the  middle  section  thirty  per  cent  and  the  sec- 
tion most  remote  twenty  per  cent.  Finally  a  road  poll  tax  of  two 
dollars  is  levied  and  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

VERMONT 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
or w7ith  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  is  clothed  with  authority 
to  direct  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State 
or  appropriated  to  towns  or  incorporated  villages  for  highway 
purposes.  The  commissioner  shall  also  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  expenditure  of  highway  funds,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor,  shall  annually  appoint  not 
to  exceed  one  supervisor  for  each  county  to  assist  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

While  the  county,  therefore,  is  an  important  unit  of  govern- 
ment from  the  standpoint  of  State  administration,  it  has  no  local 


supervision  or  control  of  highways  as  such.  In  Vermont  the 
town  is  the  unit  of  local  administration,  the  selectmen  being- 
granted  a  substantial  amount  of  power  and  authority.  In  addi- 
tion to  other  functions,  the  town  is  the  unit  for  the  maintenance 
of  highways  constructed  by  the  State,  a  fact  which  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  advocates  of  the  good  road  movement  in 
Iowa. 

Revenue  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  is  obtained  by  a  State 
highway  tax  of  five  mills,  a  town  tax  of  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
grand  list,  and  a  license  tax  on  motor  vehicles.  An  appropria- 
tion for  $150,000  was  made  in  1910  for  permanent  highway  im- 
provements. The  automobile  tax  now  amounts  to  $60,000  a  year 
and  is  used  as  a  maintenance  fund. 

VIRGINIA 

A  State  Highway  Commissioner,  who  must  be  a  civil  engineer, 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  joint  session.  His  term  of  office  is  six  years  and  his 
salary  $3000  per  annum.  The  highway  commissioner,  and  the 
professors  of  civil  engineering  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  and  the  Virginia  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  Polytechnic  Institute  constitute  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  The  commission  prepares  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  permanent  highway  improve- 
ments, surveys  proposed  State  roads,  has  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  main  traveled  roads,  is  required  to  supply 
technical  information  to  local  authorities,  and  approves  or  dis- 
approves contracts  after  the  same  have  been  let  by  local  authori- 
ties. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration  Virginia  in  com- 
mon with  a  great  many  other  States  has  a  somewhat  complicated 
system.  Some  counties  operate  under  special  road  laws.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  supervision  of  highways  is  vested  in  county 
boards  of  supervisors,  county  superintendents  of  roads,  road  sub- 
district  boards  and  road  sub-district  surveyors.  The  board  of 
county  supervisors  appoints  biennially  a  county  superintendent 
of  roads  who  must  be  experienced  in  road  building  or  preferably  a 
civil  engineer.  This  officer  superintends  the  work  of  opening, 
repairing,  and  maintaining  county  roads  and  bridges.  If  deemed 
necessary  the  superintendent  of  roads,  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  may  divide  the  county  into  road 
districts  each  of  which  usually  consists  of  at  least  one  magisterial 
district. 

State  aid  is  granted  on  application  of  the  proper  county  author- 
ities, provided  one-half  of  the  expense  of  construction  is  paid  by 
the  county.     The  sum  of  $250,000  is  annually  appropriated  for 
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this  purpose.  The  road  authorities  of  each  county  are  also 
clothed  with  authority  to  determine  what  pari  of  the  fifty  per 
cent  borne  by  the  county  shall  be  paid  by  the  small  road  divisions 
or  by  private  contributions. 

hi  addition  to  the  Stale  appropriation  already  noted  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  cadi  county  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than 
four  mills  on  a  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  also  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  four  mills  on  all  taxable  property  in  the  several  magisterial 
districts  and  finally,  counties  where  no  special  road  law  is  in 
force  may  be  divided  into  road  sub-districts  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, and  a  tax  of  not  more  than  five  mills  levied  with  the 
approval  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors.  Aside  from 
the  taxes  thus  levied  bond  issues  are  authorized  to  an  amount 
which  the  imposition  of  an  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  two 
mills  on  a  dollar  providing  the  same  has  been  approved  by  a  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  qualified  voters.  Finally,  convict  labor  is 
provided  for  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  of  Washington  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  receives  an  annual 
salary  of  $5000.  The  State  Highway  Board  is  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Auditor,  the  State  Treasurer,  the  State  Highway  Com- 
missioner, and  a  member  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  to  be 
selected  by  the  Governor.  The  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board 
serve  without  compensation.  The  State  Highway  Commissioner 
is  required  to  compile  statistics  relating  to  public  highways 
throughout  the  State,  may  be  consulted  by  county  officers,  shall 
assist  local  road  officials  when  requested  to  do  so,  and  is  required 
to  submit  a  report  ninety  days  before  each  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  unit  of  local  administration  is  the  county,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  having  general  charge  of  road  work  and 
the  levying  of  taxes  for  road  and  bridge  purposes.  The  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  divide  their  respective  counties  into  not 
more  than  twenty-four  districts  and  appoint  one  road  supervisor 
for  each  district.  The  county  surveyor  is  elected  to  office,  must 
be  a  civil  engineer,  and  is  given  substantial  authority  in  road 
and  bridge  matters. 

In  1911,  however,  a  law  was  passed  permitting  counties  to 
adopt  township  organization.  In  counties  which  take  advantage 
of  this  option,  the  township  supervisors  may  divide  their  town- 
ships into  road  districts  and  appoint  a  road  overseer  for  each 
district,  thus  representing  a  somewhat  reactionary  tendency  to- 
ward administrative  decentralization. 

Revenue  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  is  obtained  from  the 
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following  sources:  county  bonds  issued  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent  of  the  taxable  valuation ;  a  tax  of  not  to 
exceed  four  mills  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  county  levied 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners:  a  tax  of  not  more  than 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property  in  each  road  dis- 
trict also  levied  by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  district 
road  and  bridge  fund ;  a  license  of  two  dollars  on  motor  vehicles ; 
and  finally,  a  state  tax  of  one  mill  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
State.  Washington  also  provides  for  a  somewhat  comprehensive 
system  of  convict  labor  on  the  public  highways. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

The  State  Highway  Commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$3000.  Said  commissioner  distributes  bulletins  concerning  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  makes  biennial  reports  to 
the  Governor  and  legislature  recommending  advisable  legisla- 
tion, exercises  general  supervision  over  all  roads  constructed,  im- 
proved or  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  money, 
prepares  rules  and  regulations  for  county  engineers,  holds  public 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  general 
subject  of  roads,  examines  and  approves  plans  and  specifications 
for  State  aid  roads,  causes  tests  of  road  materials  to  be  made,  and 
finally  examines  all  accounts  and  records  made  by  various  road 
officials. 

From  the  standpoint  of  local  administration,  jurisdiction  over 
roads  is  vested  in  the  county  court,  which  appoints  a  competent 
man  as  a  road  supervisor  for  each  magisterial  district,  who  under 
the  direction  of  the  court  divides  his  district  into  convenient  road 
precincts.  In  lieu  of  this  system,  however,  the  court  may  appoint 
a  county  road  engineer,  who  is  given  supervision  of  all  road  work 
in  the  county. 

State  aid  is  granted  if  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the 
county  engineer  have  been  approved  by  the  county  court  and  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission.  The  county  court  advertises  for 
bids,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  contract  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Highway  Commissioner.  The  State  pays  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  county  roads  out  of  a  fund  created 
by  levying  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one  mill  on  a  dollar.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  State  aid  fund  the  county  court  is  authorized  to 
levy  such  taxes  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads.  What  is  called  a  district  tax  of  one  dollar 
may  be  levied  on  every  male  inhabitant  not  exempt  by  law. 
Finally,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  improving  roads.  All  road  taxes 
are  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  and  State  taxes  and 
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the  county  road  engineer  is  authorized  to  employ  convict  labor 
on  the  highways. 

WISCONSIN 

The  State  Highway  Commission  consists  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Geol- 
ogist, and  three  other  members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  all 
of  whom  serve  without  compensation.  The  commission  has  au- 
thority to  employ,  remove  and  fix  the  salaries  of  engineers  and 
experts  as  well  as  the  regular  clerical  force  of  the  office.  The 
law  of  1911  made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  road 
and  bridge  construction  and  $40,000  additional  for  engineering 
and  other  expenses  of  the  commission. 

The  county  board  of  each  county  is  required  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent man  as  county  highway  commissioner.  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  a  continuous  system  of  county  roads  or  prospective  State 
aid  highways.  These  roads  may  be  constructed  by  the  town, 
county,  and  State  acting  jointly,  each  paying  one-third  of  the 
cost.  Improvements  are  made  by  the  county  highway  commis- 
sioner under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. Counties  may  pay  two-thirds  or  four-fifths  of  the  cost, 
the  State  paying  the  remaining  one-third  or  one-fifth  in  cases 
where  towns  have  not  petitioned  for  improvement.  Improved 
stone  or  gravel  roads  and  bridges  are  maintained  by  the  counties, 
but  ordinary  dirt  roads  are  maintained  by  the  towTns.  Finally,  the 
cost  of  bridges  over  six  feet  in  span  is  paid  two-fifths  by  the 
town,  two-fifths  by  the  county,  and  one-fifth  by  the  State. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  authority  in 
road  and  bridge  matters  has  been  worked  out  on  a  somewhat  com- 
plex but  scientific  basis.  At  the  head  of  the  system  is  the  State 
Highway  Commission  which  exercises  supervision  and  control 
through  county  highway  commissioners  appointed  by  the  various 
county  boards  of  supervisors.  Jurisdiction  over  township  roads 
is  vested  in  the  township  board  composed  of  three  members  elect- 
ed annually  who  divide  their  township  into  small  road  districts, 
appointing  road  superintendents  or  road  masters  for  each  district. 

Revenue  is  obtained  by  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents, 
which  may  be  worked  out ;  a  county  levy  of  not  more  than  two 
mills  for  the  purpose  of  building  county  roads ;  a  township  levy 
of  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  mills ;  an  additional  levy 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  mills  if  the  same  has  been  authorized  by 
a  vote  of  the  town  meeting ;  a  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one-half 
nor  more  than  one  mill  may  be  voted  at  the  annual  town  meeting 
for  the  construction  of  permanent  highways;  an  issue  of  town- 
ship or  county  bonds ;  and  finally,  the  State  appropriation  already 
mentioned. 
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WYOMING 


The  county  commissioners  have  jurisdiction  over  the  public 
highways  and  may  divide  the  county  into  a  convenient  number 
of  road  districts,  one  road  supervisor  being  elected  for  each  dis- 
trict. If  a  county  is  not  divided  into  road  districts,  a  county 
road  supervisor  is  elected  by  the  people. 

Revenue  for  the  support  of  roads  and  bridges  is  derived 
from  an  annual  county  levy  of  not  more  than  twelve  mills  on 
the  dollar.  A  road  building  tax  of  two  dollars  may  also  be  levied 
by  the  county  commissioners,  which  may  be  paid  in  cash  or 
worked  out  on  the  roads.  Finally  in  1911  a  law  was  passed  es- 
tablishing a  regular  system  of  State  highways,  providing  for  the 
construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  the  same  by  convict 
labor. 


It  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  different  systems  of 
road  administration  in  the  various  States,  as  above  outlined,  that 
the  good  roads  movement  has  long  since  passed  the  academic 
stage  and  become  a  practical  reality.  In  an  article  entitled 
Highway  Improvements,  Mr.  Logan  Waller  Page,  director  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  declares  that  the  year  1911 
witnessed  the  greatest  progress  which  had  ever  been  made  in  a 
single  year  in  the  matter  of  highway  improvement.  It  is  stated 
that  the  expenditures  for  construction  projects  in  1911  were  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  preceding  year. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  definite  idea  of  the  present  good  roads 
movement  and  what  it  means  to  the  country,  nothing  better  can 
be  done  by  way  of  conclusion,  than  to  present  a  brief  outline  of 
the  following  important  subjects :  first,  educational  propaganda 
carried  on  by  chambers  of  congress,  commercial  clubs,  local,  State, 
and  national  good  road  associations,  and  various  other  similar 
organizations;  second,  revenue  for  the  support  of  roads  and 
bridges;  third,  State  aid  and  what  it  has  accomplished;  fourth, 
the  economic  value  of  good  roads ;  and  fifth,  the  importance  of  a 
more  efficient  centralized  administration  in  all  the  units  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  township  up  to  the  State. 

According  to  Mr.  Page,  during  the  year  1911  numerous  county, 
State,  and  national  road  associations  were  organized.  Many  other 
associations,  which  up  to  that  time  had  taken  no  interest  in  road 
matters,  appointed  committees  to  investigate  the  subject.  Some, 
organizations  are  working  for  the  improvement  of  certain  special 
highways  like  the  ocean  to  ocean  highway,  the  Pacific  highway,  or 
the  river  to  river  highway  in  our  own  State.  In  other  words, 
some  organizations  are  nation  wide,  others  State  wide,  still  others 
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are  interested  in  the  roads  of  a  county  or  similar  area,  and  finally 
there  are  others  devoted  to  certain  special   projects. 

The  reader  will  recall  the  interest  taken  by  the  railroads,  and 
the  running  of  special  trains  in  Iowa,  to  promote  the  use  of  the 
road  drag.  Much  was  accomplished  in  that  way,  and  certain 
definite  legislation  was  the  result.  This  sort  of  an  educational 
campaign,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  Towa,  but  has 
been  carried  on  in  other  States.  During  the  year  1911  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  cooperation  with  different  railroad  companies,  encouraged  the 
good  roads  movement  by  operating  special  trains  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  example,  ran  a  special 
train  over  its  lines  between  January  25th  and  March  28th.  The 
State  Highway  Department  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania  also  cooperated  in  the  movement.  Illus- 
trated lectures  were  given,  models  of  standard  types  of  road 
construction  showing  the  most  improved  methods  of  building 
earth,  sand-clay,  gravel,  brick,  and  bituminous  macadam  roads, 
were  exhibited,  and  in  fact,  a  school  of  instruction  along  scientific 
lines  was  conducted  from  place  to  place.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road supplied  the  cars,  the  State  Highway  Department  furnished 
the  views  and  lecturers,  the  State  College  had  general  charge  of 
the  work,  including  publicity,  and  the  United  States  Office  of 
Public  Roads  supplied  the  different  models  and  bromide  prints 
to  lecturers.  Some  excellent  work  was  carried  on  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

It  would  require  a  monograph  to  discuss  adequately  the  history 
of  good  road  associations  and  the  excellent  educational  work 
which  they  have  accomplished.  One  of  the  standpoints  from 
which  both  the  scientific  investigator  and  the  practical  legislator 
should  judge  any  important  problem  is  that  of  publicity.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  before  any  substantial  reform  can  be  real- 
ized, public  sentiment  along  that  line  must  first  be  created.  The 
history  of  road  legislation  in  Iowa  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  of  educa- 
tion among  the  people  before  any  important  constructive  meas- 
ure can  hope  to  receive  a  hearing,  much  less  be  adopted.  The 
running  of  special  road  trains,  the  holding  of  good  roads  con- 
ventions, local,  State,  and  national,  and  the  publicity  work  ac- 
complished by  the  different  highway  commissions  are  all  very 
essential  from  the  important  standpoint  of  creating  an  educated 
public  sentiment. 

In  the  second  place,  according  to  the  above  outline,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  road  question  or  any  similar  question  from 
the  standpoint  of  finance.  It  requires  money  to  construct  per- 
manent roads  and  build  reinforced  concrete  bridges.  In  the  past 
when  the  labor  system  was  practically  the  universal  rule,   the 
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amount  of  actual  money  required  for  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair  of  roads  and  bridges  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
With  the  gradual  repeal  of  laws  permitting  road  taxes  to  be  paid 
in  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  necessity  of  constructing  roads 
and  bridges  out  of  more  costly  material  on  the  other,  the  need  of 
a  greater  revenue  obtained  by  taxes  or  the  issue  of  bonds  has 
become  obvious.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  we  shall  never  again 
see  the  time  when  the  revenue  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union  is  less  than  at  the  present  moment. 
The  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  money  needed  along  this  line  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  will  continue  to  increase  and 
be  an  important  factor  in  making  imperative  the  gradual  estab- 
lishment of  more  scientific  revenue  systems  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  ex- 
penditure and  the  increase  of  the  same  by  a  comparison  of  Tables 
I  and  II. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  1904  there  were  2,151,570  miles  of 
wagon  road  in  the  United  States,  or  in  other  words,  approximate- 
ly ten  miles  of  wagon  road  for  every  mile  of  railroad.  Of  this 
amount  108,233  miles  were  surfaced  with  gravel,  38,622  with 
stone,  and  6,807  with  other  materials,  making  a  total  mileage  of 
improved  roads  of  153,662.  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  maintenance  of  this  vast  mileage  of  highways 
was  $79,771,417.87,  of  which  sum  $53,815,387.98  represented 
property  and  poll  taxes  paid  in  cash  by  the  counties  and  minor 
civil  divisions,  $19,818,236.30  represented  labor  taxes,  $3,530,- 
470.93  was  derived  from  bonds  issued  by  the  counties  and  minor 
civil  divisions,  and  $2,607,322.62  was  expended  by  the  States  on 
State  aid  roads. 

An  examination  of  Table  II,  giving  the  road  expenditures  for 
1911,  reveals  a  very  different  story.  The  State  aid  fund  had  in- 
creased from  only  $2,607,322.66  in  1904  to  the  large  sum  of 
$21,037,769.00  in  1911 ;  local  bond  issues  had  also  increased  from 
$3,530,470.93  to  $18,503,356 ;  and  finally,  the  total  revenue  from 
all  sources  expended  for  road  purposes  had  practically  doubled 
in  six  years,  increasing  from  $79,771,417.87  to  $141,291,125. 
While  it  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  not  absolutely 
accurate,  they  nevertheless  point  out  in  terms  of  cold  dollars  and 
cents  the  significance  of  the  present  good  roads  movement. 

In  concluding  this  brief  study  of  the  road  and  bridge  question 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  revenue,  the  labor  tax,  so-called, 
should  at  least  be  mentioned.  This  form  of  taxation  for  road 
purposes  is  universally  condemned  by  men  who  have  given  any 
serious  thought  to  the  subject.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  in  his  able  monograph  on  Road  Legis- 
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lation  for  the  American  State  advocated  the  desirability  of  pay- 
ing all  road  taxes  in  money  rather  than  in  labor.  At  that  time 
the  labor  tax  was  almost  universally  employed  throughout  the 
Union  and  its  evils  were  just  becoming  apparent  to  students  of 
road  administration.  It  w7as  destined  to  require  a  great  many 
years  of  experience  to  convince  the  general  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  cash  system. 

In  the  bulletin  already  noted  Mr.  Maurice  0.  Eldridge  dis- 
cusses the  labor  tax  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  improved 
highways.  At  that  time,  1904,  twenty-five  States  had  the  statute 
labor  tax,  while  eleven  other  States  levied  a  poll  tax  payable  in 
labor.  In  other  words,  some  form  of  statute  labor  taxation  ex- 
isted in  thirty-six  States.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  only  6.15 
per  cent  of  the  roads  were  improved  in  the  statute  labor  States, 
while  18,39  per  cent  were  improved  in  States  where  no  such 
taxes  were  levied,  thus  indicating  that  the  statute  labor  system 
had  far  outlived  its  usefulness  from  the  standpoint  of  permanent 
highway  improvement. 

In  the  third  place  no  comparative  study  of  road  legislation  and 
administration  would  be  complete  without  special  reference  to 
the  very  important  subject  of  State  aid  as  a  definite  plan  of  per- 
manent highway  improvement.  While  in  reality  this  is  a  logical 
division  of  the  general  question  of  finance  it  has  assumed  such 
large  proportions  in  recent  years  as  to  merit  separate  treatment. 
It  wall  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to 
Iowa,  the  Territory,  and  later  the  State,  took  a  very  active  inter- 
est in  the  laying  out,  opening,  and  maintaining  of  public  high- 
ways. What  was  true  of  Iowa  in  pioneer  days  has  been  quite 
generally  true  of  all  the  States  before  the  era  of  railroad  building. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  logical  develop- 
ment, because  at  that  time  highways  were  looked  upon  not  merely 
as  a  local  convenience,  but  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  long 
distances  in  large  sections  of  the  country  where  water  transporta- 
tion was  impossible  or  at  least  impracticable. 

The  first  result  of  railway  transportation  was  to  relegate  the 
whole  question  of  roads  to  the  local  units  of  government  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  finance  and  administration.  In  recent  years, 
however,  it  has  come  to  be  more  obvious  that  the  railroad  at 
best  can  only  supplement  and  not  take  the  place  of  wagon  roads. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  ap- 
proximately ten  miles  of  wagon  road  to  every  mile  of  railroad 
and  that  practically  all  produce  must  be  hauled  over  wTagon  roads 
before  being  transported  by  rail,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
whole  system  of  transportation,  considered  as  a  unit,  is  efficient 
only  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  highways. 
Thus,  if  it  is  vital  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  country  to 
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have  one  mile  of  our  transportation  system  constructed  of  steel 
and  be  put  in  the  best  condition  that  money  and  science  can  af- 
ford, is  it  not  vastly  more  important  to  have  the  remaining  nine 
miles  of  the  system  improved  and  maintained  on  a  reasonably 
efficient  basis?  The  recognition  of  this  important  principle  is, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  foundation  of  the  good  roads  movement 
of  the  present  day  and  of  the  accompanying  policy  of  State  aid. 
New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt  the  sys- 

TABLE  II 


APPROXIMATE  ROAD   EXPENDITURES,  1911 


State 


Alabama    . 

Arizona 

Arkansas  . 

California 

Colorado    . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho    . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine   . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan    . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri    . 

Montana    . 

Nebraska   . 

Nevada 

New    Hampshire 

New  jJersey 

New    Mexico 

New  York 

North     Carolina 

North    Dakota 

Ohio     .      .      . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode   Island 

South  Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas    . 

Utah     .      .      . 

Vermont    . 

Virginia     . 

Washington    . 

West    Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


State    Aid 


154,000 
150,000 

2,067, 500(b) 

162,000 
2,000,000(*) 
30,000 


53,000 
65,000 


6,500 


132,354 

250,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

250,000 

79,300 

\*300,666 


375,000 
500,000 
100,000(*) 
5,000,000(*) 
5,000 

'  600,365 
5,000 

4,000,666 
97,000 


355,750 
450,000 
300,000 
900,000(*) 

390,666 
10.000 


$21,037,769 


Local  Bond 
Issues   (a) 


$     2,330,000 


1,500,000 


300,000 
755,000 


93,356 


2,216,000 
i,130,6o6 


2,500,000 


1,500,000 


100,000 

i,  4  oo,  666 

1,600,000 


2,454,000 
'  625,066 


$    18,503,356 


Local 
Revenues  (*) 


1,000 

175 
2,450 
3,500 
1,000 
2,275 

100 

750 
2,500 

500 
5,000 
4,500 
3,550 
1,500 
2,500 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,500 
3,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,500 

500 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

4,500 

200 
7,000 
2,000 
1,000 
6,000 
1,500 
2,500 
7,500 

500 
1,000 

500 
2,500 
6,000 

500 
1,000 
1,250 
2,000 
1,000 
3,000 

500 


$101,750,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Total 


$   3,484,000 

325,000 
2,450,000 
7,067,500 
1,162,000 
4,275,000 

430,000 
1,505,000 
2,500,000 

553,000 
5,065,000 
4,500,000 
3,500,000 
1,599,856 
2,500,000 
1,132,354 
2,250,000 
2,250,000 
3,500,000 
5,966,000 
2,079,300 
3,130,000 
2,800,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

50,000 

1,375,000 

5,000,000 

300,000 
12,000,000 
4,505,000 
1,000,000 
6,600,365 
1,505,000 
3,500,000 
11,500,000 

597,000 
1,100,000 

500,000 
3,900,000 
7,600,000 

855,750 
1,450,000 
4,004,000 
2,900,000 
1,625,000 
3,390,000 

510,000 
$141,291,125 


*  Estimated. 

(a)  Other   local  bond   issues,    but   information  lacking. 

(b)  Just  begun  expenditure  of  $18,000,000  state  bond  issue  for  constructing  state 
roads. 
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tern  of  State  aid.  At  that  time  (1891)  practically  all  road  work 
throughout  the  entire  Union  was  in  the  hands  of  local  officials, 
who  could  not  possibly  possess  expert  knowledge  and  the  result 
was  that  the  whole  system  was  wasteful  and  inefficient.  Between 
1891  and  December  31st,  1910,  the  various  State  aid  appropria- 
tions in  New  Jersey  amounted  to  $3,059,882.70,  with  the  result 
that  1,562  miles  or  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  roads  of  that 
State  were  improved. 

Other  States  have  rapidly  followed  the  example  of  New  Jersey. 
In  fact  the  progress  has  been  so  phenomenal  that  at  the  present 
date  out  of  the  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union,  thirty-seven  have 
adopted  State  aid  in  one  form  or  another.  During  the  year  1911 
Alabama,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  enacted  State 
aid  laws.  Mr.  Page  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  at  the 
present  time  nine  out  of  the  eleven  remaining  States  are  seriously 
considering  this  same  question. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  State  aid  does  not  always 
consist  in  money.  Some  States  appropriate  money  for  that  pur- 
pose, others  supply  expert  engineering  assistance,  others  pro- 
vide convict  labor  in  some  form,  and  still  other  States  provide  a 
combination  of  money  aid,  expert  assistance,  and  convict  labor. 
Georgia  is  perhaps  the  leading  example  of  State  aid  in  the  form 
of  convict  labor.  At  the  present  time  nearly  five  thousand  con- 
victs are  at  work  on  its  roads.  Illinois  operates  a  rock  crushing 
plant  with  convict  labor,  furnishing  crushed  stone  to  the  various 
counties  throughout  the  State.  A  similar  plan  is  followed  in 
California.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  and  Virginia  provide  both  con- 
vict labor  and  money  aid ;  while  Wyoming,  Oklahoma,  and  Illi- 
nois furnish  convict  labor  and  engineering  assistance.  The  re- 
maining States  which  have  adopted  the  policy  of  State  aid  name- 
ly, Alabama,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin give  money  aid,  together  with  advice  and  engineering 
assistance. 

Money  aid  is  generally  the  direct  result  of  some  form  of  State 
taxation.  The  policy  of  issuing  bonds  for  this  purpose,  however^ 
has  already  been  adopted  in  a  group  of  States.  There  is  a  bond 
issue  of  $18,000,000  in  California,  $4,500,000  in  Connecticut, 
$6,000,000  in  Maryland,  $2,500,000  in  Massachusetts,  $1,000,000 
in  New  Hampshire,  $50,000,000  in  New  York,  making  a  total  of 
$82,000,000.  It  may  be  stated  that  this  plan  of  raising  funds  for 
the  building  of  roads  has  become  well  established.  Indeed  at  the 
present  time  Rhode  Island,  Colorado,  Alabama,  and  Pennsylvania 
are  agitating  the  question  of  providing  bond  issues,  which  if 
adopted  will  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $110,600,000. 
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A  more  detailed  study  of  the  important  subject  of  State  aid 
may  be  made  by  consulting-  Table  III  which  gives  statistical  data 
for  all  of  the  thirty-seven  States  which  have  adopted  the  policy. 
This  information  was  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and 
gives  the  date  when  the  original  law  was  adopted ;  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  State  aid  up  to  December  31,  1910;  appropriations 
for  1911 ;  total  expenditures  up  to  December  31,  1910,  for  so- 
called  trunk  line  roads  and  the  1911  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  distribution  of  funds  between  State,  county,  and 
township ;  convict  labor  employed  both  in  road  building  and  in 
crushing  stone ;  the  total  mileage  both  of  ordinary  and  improved 
roads;  the  average  cost  per  square  yard  of  macadam,  gravel,  and 
bituminous  roads;  and  finally,  the  names  of  the  State  highway 
commissioners  or  engineers,  While  the  information  thus  given 
is  not  absolutely  accurate,  especially  for  those  States  where  data 
had  to  be  secured  through  correspondence  with  township  officials, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  best  that  is  available  at  the  present  time. 
The  tabulation  has  been  carefully  prepared  and  is  worthy  of 
thoughtful  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  State  aid  is  the  vital 
question  of  expert  administration,  and  in  fact  of  expert  service 
of  any  line.  As  already  noted  expert  assistance  and  advice  is  in 
reality  one  phase  of  the  general  policy  of  State  aid.  Reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms  the  road  and  bridge  question,  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  political  science,  is  one  of  efficient  centralized  ad- 
ministration and  from  the  standpoint  of  engineering  science  re- 
quires expert  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  dealing  with  various 
materials  of  construction  to  the  best  advantage.  Indeed,  the 
good  roads  movement  has  now  reached  a  stage  where  as  a  problem 
of  both  economics  and  political  science  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  engineering  on  the  other  it  demands 
the  service  of  the  best  trained  minds. 

During  the  last  decade  perhaps  no  point  has  received  greater 
emphasis  in  all  intelligent  discussion  of  the  road  question  than 
the  desirability,  in  fact  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a  more  expert 
system  of  supervision  and  control.  This  principle  has  been  recog- 
nized again  and  again  by  the  Governors  of  Iowa  and  the  various 
good  road  associations,  as  well  as  by  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission. It  has  been  discussed  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
where  comprehensive  reports  have  been  submitted  dealing  with 
the  road  and  bridge  question. 

As  already  observed,  Professor  Jenks,  in  his  monograph  writ- 
ten nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  referred  to  the  wasteful- 
ness of  the  old  decentralized  system  of  road  administration  and 
emphasized  in  that  connection  the  importance  of  vesting  more 
authority  in  larger  units  of  government,    "The  general  custom," 


TABLE  III 

STATE-AID   KOADS  —  SHOWING   AMOUNTS  APPROPRIATED  AND   PROPORTIONS  PAID,  ETC. 


OriginsI 

l.nw 

Adopted 

STATE  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

PROPORTIONS 

PAID 

CONVICT 
LABOR 

ROAD   MILEAUE 

AVERAGE    COST 
I-CR     StjUAKK     VARDS     1CKNT8) 

HTATK  AID    ROADS 

TRUNK-LIKE    ROADS 

STATE 

Total   Expendi- 
tures   up    to 
December   Bl, 

1910 

Appropriation 
(or    1911 

Total  Expendi- 
ture op  to 
December    31, 
1910 

Appropriation 
(or   1911 

By 

State 

By 
County 

By 

i'nwnship 

In 
Road 

Building 

In 

Crushing 
Rock 

Total 

Mileage  in 

State 

Total  Mile- 
age  all   Im- 
•roved  Roads 
in   State 

Completed 
Under  State 
\ul  tn  Dei-em- 
ber 31,  1910 

Trunk  Line 
Roads  Com- 
pleted up  to 

1910 

1, ,  n\  el 

Bituminous 

MISSIONER   OB    ENGIKBEB 

Alabama,  .      .      . 

.      .      . 

1U11 

i 

s'oTooo.oo 

1,700,578.20 

177,871.44 

■  '  Vc')'  '  ' 

185,000. 00   '(b) 

50 

50 

Yes  ' 

Yes  ' 

48.069 

"8,587.75 

W.     S.     Keller,     BBglMH 

J.  B.  airnnd,  Engineer 
A.   B.   Fletcher,    Engineer 

'  it  .     • 

1B07 
B 

.    mi 

162.000.00 

3i<* 
(d) 
50 

68% 
'  '56' 

"idi" 

80 

J9.093 
13,689 

3.000 

320.5 

3,030.51 

186.79 

W.  N.  Wiley,  Engineer 

I.  II.  MaoDonald,  OommUilonoi 

Francis  A.  Priae,  Bngtneer 

Florldu     .     .     ■ 

... 

Idaho       .     .     . 

'iVilPK 

1906 

'  53,000.00 
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said  Professor  Jenks,  "seems  to  be  to  make  small  districts  the 
unit  of  administration.  In  the  southern  states,  where  the  county 
is  the  unit,  the  county  authority,  as  a  rule,  limits  its  duties  to 
dividing  the  county  into  road  districts  and  appointing  over  each 
district  an  overseer.  Of  course  this  gives  no  system  of  roads 
more  than  does  the  sole  supervision  by  township  authorities.  In 
the  New  England  states,  and  those  settled  in  large  part  from 
New  England,  the  township  system  is  found,  a  system  which  in 
itself  prevents  unity  of  administration,  unless  some  higher  au- 
thority is  especially  empowered  for  this  purpose,  a  provision  very 
seldom  made.  This  local  administration  under  which  ever  form  it 
is  found  would,  of  course  effectually  prevent  any  thorough  classi- 
fication of  the  roads."  Of  course  the  "higher  power"  to  which 
reference  is  made  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  State,  or  the 
State  highway  commission  as  now  understood. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  any  detailed  comparative  study  of 
the  question  of  expert  centralized  administration.  A  thorough 
study  of  this  one  subject  would  require  a  special  monograph. 
The  principles  of  State  aid,  expert  engineering  assistance,  and 
efficient  administration,  which  taken  together  represent  the  very 
essence  of  the  good  roads  movement,  are  so  firmly  established 
and  so  universally  endorsed  by  thinking  men  that  at  this  time 
only  brief  reference  will  be  made  to  the  system  employed  in 
three  or  four  representative  States. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  California  early  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  possessing  a  larger  measure  of  supervision 
and  control  in  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results.  In  a  recent 
report  of  the  State  Engineer  may  be  found  the  following  state- 
ment: "It  was  noted  by  those  who  observed  the  situation  of  a 
new  department  of  this  nature,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
concentrate  more  power  into  the  department,  that  it  might  have 
proper  effectiveness;  that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  the  various 
boards  of  managers  to  award  contracts,  purchase  materials,  to 
make  payments  on  day  labor  work,  and  hire  the  day  laborers,  as 
they  were  enabled  under  the  law  of  1907,  gave  unsatisfactory 
results,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  at  the  session  of  1909  of 
the  California  legislature  to  grant  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing those  powers  of  buying,  awarding  contracts,  and  doing  all 
things  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  various  works  of  the 
State,  and  after  their  construction  to  turn  them  over  to  the  re- 
spective boards  or  institutions  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  where  the  work 
is  spread  among  a  number  of  boards,  you  cannot  get  uni- 
formity, and  you  cannot  get  the  best  results,  nor  can  you  get  the 
best  economy." 

The  State  Highway  Commission  of  Illinois  emphasizes  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  putting  road  work  upon  a  systematic  business  basis. 
The  following  statement  appears  in  their  report : 

':This  cannot  be  done  until  it  is  made  one  man's  business  in 
each  locality  to  do  this  work  all  the  time ;  not  to  have  it  done  at 
odd  times  as  personal  convenience  may  dictate.  Those  who  have 
given  the  question  any  close  attention  generally  agree  that  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  twice  as  much  road  work  can  be  done 
under  a  business-like  system  and  at  no  greater  cost  than  is  in- 
curred by  present  methods.  To  get  such  results  the  work  must 
be  done  when  needed  and  in  the  right  manner.  The  present  law 
affords  full  opportunity  to  get  such  results,  in  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  any  board  of  road  commissioners  to  appoint  a  su- 
perintendent who  may  have  entire  charge  of  the  work  and  who 
should  be  on  the  work  all  of  the  time,  devoting  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  it.  Where  this  has  been  tried  and  put  into  effective 
operation,  the  results  have  been  nothing  less  than  marvelous.  .  .  . 

"It  must  be  evident  that  no  system  of  improved  roads  that 
will  answer  present  needs  can  be  built  or  maintained  under  town- 
ship units ;  the  township  unit  is  too  small,  and  the  fund  that  can 
be  raised  therefrom  inadequate  for  the  work. 

' '  There  should  be  larger  areas  of  control  in  order  to  plan  and 
construct  a  system  of  roads  such  as  is  needed  in  practically  every 
community.  The  county  unit  is  the  one  that  must  naturally 
suggest  itself,  and  with  some  exceptions  would  answer  more 
nearly  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  a  system 
of  main  roads  than  any  other  areas  bounded  by  present  political 
boundaries. '  ■ 

In  the  northeastern  States  where  the  township  is  the  important 
unit  of  local  government  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  Maine  believes  that  the  township  rather 
than  the  small  sub-district  should  be  the  unit  for  actual  highway 
work,  thus  endorsing  the  principle  of  the  so-called  Anderson  law 
passed  in  Iowa  in  1902.  The  following  statement  is  significant : 
'We  would  like  to  see  every  town  elect  one  road  commissioner 
and  give  him  authority  over  the  roads,  subject  of  course  to  gen- 
eral supervision  by  the  selectmen,  but  this  supervision  only  to 
extend  to  passing  upon  the  expediency  of  unusual  expenditure 
for  specific  purposes,  such  as  permanently  improving  certain 
sections  of  road,  and  the  general  character  of  the  improvement. 
This  settled,  the  road  commissioner  should  be  left  unhampered 
to  carry  out  the  work  according  to  his  own  best  judgment. ' ' 

Finally,  Wisconsin,  the  banner  State  in  the  field  of  social, 
political,  and  economic  reform  during  the  last  decade,  has  taken 
a  very  positive  stand  on  the  subject  of  expert  road  administra- 
tion. A  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Highways  in  the  legislature 
made  an  exhaustive  investigation  and  submitted  their  report  in 
1910.     The  problem  of  distributing  authority  among  the  differ- 
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ent  units  of  government  —  Slate,  county,  and  local  -  -  receives 
special  attention  by  the  committee.  In  this  connection  their  re- 
port is  a  very  sane,  well  balanced  document,  recommending  cen- 
tralized power  and  authority  only  when  necessary  and  reserving 
to  the  local  units  of  government  powers  which  ought  to  be  placed 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  following  statements  are  instruc- 
tive : 

''The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  and-not  the 
town  should  be  made  the  unit,  and  the  people  of  our  state  uni- 
versally recognize  this  fact:  that  the  town  alone  is  too  small  and 
weak  to  do  effective  work ;  and  that  better  results  can  be  obtained 
by  accepting  the  county  as  a  unit  and  adopting  a  county  system. 
The  county  system,  with  authority  vested  in  the  county  board 
similar  to  that  contemplated  in  this  bill  has  given  satisfaction 
where  tried." 

Speaking  of  the  work  of  drafting  the  highway  bill  the  Com- 
mittee  reported  as  follows: 

"First  of  all  there  appeared  to  be  very  little,  if  any,  dissent 
from  the  proposition  that  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  road 
construction  should  be  left  with  the  town ;  that  the  town  and 
county  should  work  together,  thus  making  the  county  the  working 
unit ;  it  being  agreed  that  the  town  is  too  small  and  the  state  too 
large  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  also  found  an  equal 
unanimity  upon  the  provision  that  the  town,  county  and  state 
should  bear  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  construction  in  approxi- 
mately equal  shares." 

Even  a  brief  study  of  the  problem  of  State  aid  and  centralized 
administration  would  be  incomplete  without  calling  attention  to 
the  bearing  of  this  program  of  reform  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  underlying  our  democratic  institutions.  The  reader 
is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  old-time  objection  to  a  more 
centralized  system  of  supervision  and  control  was  that  it  de- 
stroys local  self-government.  This  argument  has  been  advanced 
over  and  over  again  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  frequently  successful  in  prevent- 
ing real  progress  is  well  known  to  the  friends  ol  the  good  roads 
movement.  This  being  true,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
in  reality  the  argument  rests  on  solid  foundations  or  merely  con- 
sists of  so  much  verbiage. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  democratic  government 
that  representation  is  the  only  logical  and  just  basis  of  taxation. 
This  is  true  whether  the  unit  of  government  concerned  is  the 
Slate,  county,  township,  city,  or  any  other  minor  sub-division.  To 
the  extent  that  money  is  voted  and  levied  in  a  civil  township  it 
ought  to  be  expended  in  that  township.  Otherwise,  there  is  an 
absence  of  either  pure  democracy  or  representative  government. 
To   the   extent   that  money   is   levied   by   the  authority   of   the 
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county  board  of  supervisors  or  any  similar  body  it  should  be  ex- 
pended by  the  county  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
county.  Finally,  money  levied  by  the  authority  of  the  State 
legislature  and  paid  by  the  people  of  the  whole  State  should  be 
expended  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  State.  Other- 
wise the  very  fundamental  principles  of  representative  govern- 
ment are  ignored.  Following  this  course  of  reasoning  it  is  ob- 
vious to  any  thinking  man  that  money  secured  either  by  the  levy 
of  State  taxes,  or  by  the  issue  of  State  bonds,  or  in  any  other 
way  should  not  be  expended  under  the  supervision  and  control 
of  either  township  or  county  authorities.  To  permit  such  a 
practice  would  be  to  grant  to  officers  in  one  township  or  county 
the  right  to  appropriate  money  which  had  been  raised  in  remote 
sections  of  the  State. 

A  thoughtful,  comparative  study  of  road  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, therefore,  leads  to  three  conclusions:  first,  the 
problem  of  building  permanent  roads  and  constructing  the  best 
type  of  bridges  is  one  of  expert  engineering  science  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  expert  political  administration  on  the  other,  require- 
ments which  can  be  met  only  by  the  larger  units  of  government, 
namely,  the  county  and  the  State;  second,  judged  from  the  eco- 
nomic standpoint  the  amount  of  revenue  required  to  carry  on 
these  undertakings  is  so  large  as  to  demand  a  more  extensive 
taxable  area,  in  some  cases  the  county,  in  others  the  State ;  and 
finally,  as  a  logical  result  of  these  facts,  if  the  time  honored 
principles  of  representative  institutions  are  to  prevail,  super- 
vision and  control  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  dollars  and  cents 
appropriated  and  expert  services  rendered. 

In  other  words,  authority  over  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  bridges  must  be  a  State  function  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  levied  on  the  people  of  the  entire  State 
and  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  In  the  same  way  supervision 
and  control  of  roads  and  bridges  should  remain  a  county  function 
or  a  township  function  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
raised  in  those  respective  jurisdictions.  Democratic  institutions 
are  not  determined  primarily  by  the  size  of  the  political  unit, 
but  rather  by  the  principle  of  responsible  representations  and 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Finally,  the  reader  will  recall  the  fact  that  one  of  the  five 
important  standpoints  from  which  the  subject  of  road  legisla- 
tion must  be  judged  is  that  of  the  economics  of  transportation. 
This  again  offers  up  a  practically  unlimited  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Up  to  date  good  road  enthusiasts  and  representatives  of 
the  press  have  indulged  in  much  hasty  generalization  along  this 
line,  but  very  little  scientific  data  has  been  collected. 

First  of  all  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  problem  is  a  com- 
plex one,  involving  careful  research  work  in  the  separate  fields 
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of  political,  economic,  and  engineering  science.  Indeed,  the 
writer  is  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  judged  from  the 
standpoint  of  research  the  economics  of  transportation  is  a  virgin 
soil  where  the  labors  of  the  civil  engineer  and  political  economist 
will  always  be  supplementary  and  interdependent.  This  is  true 
whether  the  problem  is  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand  or  traction  resistance  on  the  other. 

In  Iowa  it  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  at  least  half  of  the 
revenue  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  is  absolutely  wasted 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  present  careless  and  inefficient  system 
of  highway  administration.  This  estimate  was  made  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Governors  Gear  and  Sherman,  and 
it  is  now  being  repeated  almost  daily  through  the  press  of  the 
State  by  business  men,  lawyers,  civil  engineers,  and  practical 
road  builders,  in  fact  by  men  in  almost  every  walk  of  life.  Yet 
if  this  is  true  it  means  that  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa  is  wast- 
ing "$3,500,000  annually,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  that 
is  now  being  expended  to  support  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  the  economic  waste 
resulting  from  the  high  traction  resistance  of  our  roads  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  loose  system  of  administration  on  the  other, 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  various  materials  of  construction, 
analyze  the  laws  of  strains  and  stresses,  carry  on  experiments 
for  ascertaining  the  cost  of  hauling  produce  on  different  road 
beds  and  up  difficult  grades,  and  consider  numerous  other  closely 
allied  problems  of  an  engineering  and  economic  character.  The 
cost  of  structural  steel,  concrete  and  other  materials  of  construc- 
tion, also  the  wages  of  labor  are  among  the  economic  questions 
which  the  highway  engineer  must  always  have  in  mind  when 
preparing  his  plans  and  specifications. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  will  state  that  he  is  preparing  an 
Applied  History  Essay  on  The  Problem  of  Road  Administration 
in  Iowa,  the  purpose  of  the  same  being  to  present  a  comprehen- 
sive historical  analysis  of  Iowa  road  legislation  in  connection 
with  a  brief  comparative  study  of  the  experience  of  other  States. 
The  historical  and  comparative  method  of  research  is  the  only 
true  basis  of  scientific  reform  and  therefore  of  practical  legisla- 
tion. This  being  true  an  Applied  History  Essay  —  in  other 
words  the  application  of  the  historical  method  to  the  solution  of 
this  important  problem  —  should  reveal :  first,  the  extent  to  which 
the  fundamentals  of  the  good  road  movement  are  rooted  in  the 
past;  and  second,  the  experience  of  other  States  presented  with 
reference  to  the  growth  of  State  highway  commissions,  the  pro- 
per jurisdiction  of  the  township  and  county  respectively  in  the 
work  of  road  administration,  the  county  highway  engineer,  the 
motor  vehicle  tax  and  closely  allied  topics. 

In  this  volume  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  a  careful 
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historical  statement  of  the  facts  of  Iowa  road  legislation  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  present  road  lands  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
In  the  Applied  History  Essay  to  be  published  separately  these 
comparative  and  historical  facts  will  be  interpreted  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  laws  of  social  evolution,  thus  forming 
a  necessary  and  logical  basis  of  constructive  reform. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Conclusion 

The  general  importance  of  road  and  bridge  legislation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  money  being  annually  expended  for  those 
purposes  in  the  counties  and  civil  townships  of  Iowa.  Data 
along  this  line  does  not  exist  except  for  the  period  1870-1882 
and  1903-1911.  Prior  to  1860  the  law  did  not  require  that  the 
amount  of  taxes  raised  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  to  be  certi- 
fied by  the  county  authorities  to  the  Auditor  of  State.  The  Re- 
vision of  1860,  however,  provided  for  the  filing  of  such  reports, 
but  apparently  the  law  in  that  respect  was  not  complied  with 
until  1870.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
revenue  levied  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  prior  to  that  time. 

Table  IV  gives  the  road  and  bridge  tax  for  each  year  from 
1870  to  1882  inclusive.  During  that  period  the  levy  for  road 
purposes  was  made  by  the  civil  townships,  and  that  for  bridge 
purposes  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  It  appears  that 
the  tax  raised  for  the  building  of  bridges  was  $618,884.11  in 
1870,  and  remained  practically  stationary  until  1875,  when  the 
amount  increased  to  $839,668.79.  In  1876  and  1877  the  bridge 
tax  passed  beyond  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  in  1879 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  $764,747.12,  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  contraction  of  the  currency  caused  by  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  In  1882  the  reader  will  note  that  the  bridge 
tax  was  $1,089,294.92.  Whether  it  was  less  than  that  amount  at 
any  time  during  the  following  twenty  year  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined since  all  other  taxes  are  lumped  together  in  the  report 
of  the  Auditor  of  State,  no  separate  item  appearing  for  bridge 
purposes. 

The  amount  of  road  tax,  it  appears,  was  substantially  less  than 
the  levy  for  bridge  purposes.  It  should  be  suggested,  however, 
that  statistics  along  this  line  are  not  absolutely  reliable.  During 
the  period  under  consideration  a  very  large  part  of  the  road  tax 
was  paid  in  labor  rather  than  money,  and  no  account  of  this 
work  was  kept  by  county  authorities  and  submitted  to  the  Audi- 
tor of  State.  In  1870  the  road  tax,  as  indicated  by  Table  IV, 
was  only  $268,137.46,  but  increased  gradually  until  it  reached 
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$532,732.27  in  1877.     For  reasons  already  suggested  this  amount 
was  reduced  to  only  $394,332.30  in  1879. 

TABLE  IV 

ROAD   AND  BRIDGE  REVENUES,   1870-1882 


Date 

Bridge    Tax 

Road  Tax 

1870 

$    618,884.11 

$     268,137.46 

1871 

695,781.74 

348,092.82 

1872 

705,445.61 

360,700.95 

1873 

672,300.47 

414,610.48 

1874 

680,255.29 

458,488.27 

1875 

839,668.79 

443,449.48 

1876 

952,948.10 

438,206.88 

1877 

946,788.08 

532,732.27 

1878 

856,338.81 

543,676.04 

1879 

764,747.12 

394,332.30 

1880 

828,442.40 

447,047.00 

1881 

970,238.08 

486,454.36 

•   1882 

1,089,294.92 

477,389.95 

Table  V  gives  the  bridge  and  road  tax  for  the  years  1903  to 
1911,  inclusive.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  road  tax  at  this  time 
was  partly  a  county  and  partly  a  township  tax.  Indeed,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  a  county  road  fund  was  created  for  the  first 
time  in  1884,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  agitation  which  culminated 
in  the  State  Road  Convention  held  at  Iowa  City  in  March,  1883. 
This  table  reveals  an  enormous  increase,  both  of  road  and  bridge 
taxes,  especially  the  former.  The  bridge  levy  which  had  been 
only  $618,884.11  in  1870  had  increased  to  $1,628,720.88  in  1903, 
$2,178,028.09  in  1907,  and  $3,059,319.68  in  1911. 


TABLE  V 

ROAD   AND   BRIDGE  REVENUES,    1903-1911 


ROADS 

DATE 

BRIDGE  TAX 

COUNTY   TAX 

TOWNSHIP   TAX 

1903 

$1,628,720.88 

$547,309.92 

$2,283,129.65 

1904 

1,947,423.53 

559,409.42 

1,749,395.23 

1905 

1,923,431.81 

518,535.71 

1,773,304.08 

1906 

1,967,546.02 

520,779.54 

1,804,483.83 

1907 

2,178,028.09 

556,173.16 

1,909,988.03 

1908 

2,180,381.45 

575,374.39 

1,890,573.04 

1909 

2,563,193.78 

602,389.31 

1,903,479.64 

1910 

2,756,659.45 

618,666.52 

2,123,720.19* 

1911 

3,059,319.68 

724,760.74 

2,754,621.27** 

*  Includes  delinquent  Road  Tax  of  $101,623.72. 
**  Includes  delinquent  Road  Tax  of  $110,452.61. 

The  enormous  increase  of  road  taxes  was  no  doubt  the  result  of 
two  important  causes:  first,  the  payment  of  all  property  road 
taxes  in  cash  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  1902,  and  second,  the 
natural  growth  of  expenditures  along  this  line  made  necessary 
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by  the  economic  progress  of  the  State,  and  more  especially  the 
good  road  movement  itself..  It  will  be  observed  that  the  county 
levy  for  road  purposes  increased  from  $547,309.92  in  1903  to 
$724,760.74  in  1911.  By  far  the  largest  road  tax,  however,  was 
levied  in  the  civil  townships,  which  tax  increased  from  $1,749,- 
395.23  in  1904  to  $2,754,621.27  in  1911,  including,  however, 
$110,452.61  of  delinquent  road  tax.  Obviously  the  township  levy 
of  $2,283,129.65  for  1903,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Auditor 
of  State,  includes  the  tax  for  more  than  a  year,  as  a  logical  re- 
sult of  the  change  from  a  labor  to  a  cash  system. 

Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  therefore,  the  State  of  Iowa  was 
spending  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  for  road  and  bridge 
purposes  in  1909,  and  that  enormous  sum  increased  to  $7,066,- 
386.02  in  1911,  which  includes  the  motor  vehicle  tax  of  $527,- 
684.33.  Indeed,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  road  and 
bridge  tax  of  Iowa  will  never  again  represent  a  smaller  sum  than 
seven  million  dollars.  Next  to  the  levy  for  school  purposes  the 
road  and  bridge  tax  is  now  the  heaviest  burden  placed  upon  the 
taxpayers  of  Iowa.  If  we  are  to  expend  more  than  seven  million 
dollars  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  public  highways 
and  the  building  of  bridges,  which  sum  will  no  doubt  be  greatly 
increased  in  the  future,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  the 
supervision  and  control  of  this  vast  expenditure  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  Engineering  and  Economic  Science. 

After  making  a  thorough  historical  study,  therefore,  of  the 
road  legislation  of  Iowa  from  1834  to  the  present  time,  supple- 
mented by  a  comparative  investigation  of  the  road  laws  of  all  the 
remaining  States  of  the  Union,  the  author  is  convinced  that  a 
road  and  bridge  law  drafted  on  the  basis  of  the  most  successful 
experience,  both  in  this  and  other  States,  should  embrace  the 
following  fundamental  principles : 

1.  The  civil  township  should  continue  to  be  the  unit  of  local 
government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secondary,  or  township 
roads,  which  includes  dragging  them.  With  the  exception  of 
the  short  period  from  July  1,  1851,  to  February  2,  1853,  when 
a  county  road  supervisor  appointed  deputy  road  masters,  the 
township  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  actual  super- 
vision of  road  work,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  sub- 
district  system  or  local  road  overseers.  "When  we  consider  that 
by  far  the  greater  per  cent  of  all  roads  will  continue  to  be  sec- 
ondary roads,  their  supervision  and  control  represent  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  authority  vested  in  the  hands  of  township  trustees. 
Any  scientific  road  law  should  recognize  the  important  sphere 
of  jurisdiction  over  roads  which  throughout  practically  the  entire 
period  of  Iowa  history  has  been  exercised  by  the  civil  township. 
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2.  With  a  large  amount  of  money  raised  annnually  by  the 
township  for  the  maintenance  of  secondary  roads,  including  the 
dragging  of  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  an  efficient  plan  of  ad- 
ministration should  be  devised  for  the  intelligent  expenditure  of 
this  fund.  For  this  purpose  a  township  road  superintendent 
should  be  appointed  by  the  township  trustees,  and  approved  by 
the  county  engineer.  He  should  devote  at  least  a  large  part  of 
his  time  to  the  work,  and  be  held  directly  responsible  by  the 
trustees  for  the  condition  of  the  township  roads.  He  should  make 
reports  to  the  county  engineer,  and  be  subject  to  his  supervision 
in  the  general  features  of  road  work. 

3.  The  county  is  a  unit  of  local  government  which  supplies 
an  important  and  necessary  connecting  link  between  the  civil 
township  on  the  one  hand  and  the  State  on  the  other.  It  is  a 
large  enough  taxable  area  to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for 
building  and  maintaining  the  primary,  or  main  traveled  roads, 
the  purchase  of  suitable  road  machinery  and  the  construction  of 
culverts  and  bridges.  The  history  of  Iowa  road  legislation  has 
tended  to  emphasize  these  considerations.  This  being  true,  the 
contention  frequently  made  that  the  road  funds  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  county  board  of  supervisors  should  be  relatively 
increased  rests  upon  the  solid  foundation  both  of  economic  and 
engineering  science. 

4.  With  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  taxes  levied  in 
the  counties  for  road  and  bridge  purposes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  trained  county  engineer,  who  should  be  an  experienced  road 
and  bridge  builder,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  Said 
engineer  should  be  appointed  by  and  made  directly  responsible  to 
the  county  board  of  supervisors,  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
the  township  superintendent  of  roads  is  appointed  by  and  made 
responsible  to  the  township  trustees.  He  should  have  some  au- 
thority over  the  township  superintendents.  He  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  reports  to  the  State  Highway  Commission  and 
confer  with  it  in  the  adoption  of  general  standards  for  road  work. 
The  State  Highway  Commission  should  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity for  all  roads  except  the  so-called  State  aid  roads,  of  which 
it  should  have  full  charge. 

5.  The  present  State  Highway  Commission  should  be  granted 
larger  powers  and  authority,  and  the  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  same  ought  to  be  substantially  increased.  In  this 
connection  a  policy  of  State  aid  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  permanent  roads  should  be  instituted  and  placed  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  The  preparation  of  standard 
plans  and  specifications  for  permanent  roads,  bridges,  and  cul- 
verts, the  collection  and  tabulation  of  data  relating  to  the  public 
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highways,  the  approval  of  all  contracts  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  State  money,  and  the  work  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion together  with  the  publication  of  reports  from  time  to  time, 
constitute  a  large  and  necessary  field  of  labor  for  a  permanent 
State  Commission.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  State  High- 
way Commission  is  the  leader  of  the  good  road  movement  in  a 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

6.  Recent  disclosures  of  loose  and  careless  handling  of  bridge 
matters,  both  in  the  letting  of  contracts  and  the  construction  of 
the  work,  have  proven  the  necessity  for  adequate  bridge  laws. 
Such  laws  should  empower  the  State  Highway  Commission  to 
establish  standards  of  construction  as  a  matter  of  public  safety 
and  should  require  all  construction  work  to  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  engineer. 

7.  Any  permanent  road  that  may  be  established,  being  of 
special  value  to  the  immediate  community  and  of  general  interest 
first  to  the  county  and  second  to  the  State,  it  is  believed  that 
road  improvement  districts  should  be  created  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  cost  of  permanent  roads  apportioned  equally,  one-third 
to  the  road  improvement  district,  one-third  to  the  county  and 
the  remaining  third  to  the  State. 

8.  We  would  further  suggest  that  all  or  at  least  a  very  large 
part  of  the  present  tax  on  automobiles  should  be  retained  in  the 
State  treasury,  and  used  as  State  Aid  Fund  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  permanent  highways.  Such  a  policy  has  already 
been  adopted  in  a  number  of  States  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  is  justified  for  at  least  two  good  reasons :  first,  the  automo- 
bile has  practically  eliminated  county  lines  for  the  main  traveled 
county  roads;  and  second,  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  road 
surface  by  heavy  machines  running  at  high  speed  has  made  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  permanent  roads  at  large  and  in- 
creasing expense  an  imperative  necessity. 

9.  All  property  road  taxes  should  be  paid  in  cash;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  good  authorities,  the  payment  of  personal 
or  poll  road  taxes  in  money  would  produce  more  satisfactory 
results.  Indeed,  such  a  policy  has  already  been  adopted  in  a 
number  of  States. 

fa 

10.  The  dragging  of  dirt  roads,  the  building  of  permanent 
highways  and  the  construction  of  culverts  and  bridges  should 
all  be  placed  on  an  efficient  business  basis,  which  can  be  done 
only  by  employing  competent  men  and  requiring  that  they  give 
all  their  time  to  the  work.  In  a  word,  the  township  superin- 
tendent of  roads,  the  county  road  engineer  and  the  State  High- 
way Commission  constitute  the  logical  and  necessary  adminis- 
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trative  machinery  of  the  good  road  movement.  The  administra- 
tion of  roads  by  ex-officio  boards  has  never  produced,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  can  never  produce  satisfactory  results. 
In  this  connection  it  is  believed  that  if  a  State  aid  policy  is 
adopted  the  governing  body  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
might  properly  be  changed  from  the  State  College  as  an  insti- 
tution, to  a  board  of  individuals  composed  of  the  Dean  of  En- 
gineering, the  Dean  of  Agriculture  of  the  College,  the  President 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  two  competent  business 
men  of  recognized  standing  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
This  would  continue  the  present  relation  of  the  Commission  to 
the  College,  which  is  highly  desirable  on  account  of  the  engineer- 
ing advice,  assistance  and  equipment  available,  on  account  of 
the  facilities  furnished  by  the  College  for  carrying  on  the  work 
economically,  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
work  free  from  political  influences. 

11.  Finally  the  author  would  suggest  that  the  supervision 
and  control  of  public  highways  should  be  a  township,  county  or 
State  function  in  proportion  to  the  relative  amount  of  tax  levied 
for  that  purpose  by  those  respective  jurisdictions.  This  conclu- 
sion is  based  on  the  time  honored  principle  that  taxation  without 
representation  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  all  democratic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  last  analysis  there  are  only  two  classes  of  public 
highways :  First,  local  township  roads  under  the  control  of  the 
township  trustees  and  administered  by  a  township  road  superin- 
tendent; and  second,  county  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  the  so-called  State  aid  roads  being 
simply  those  county  roads  that  receive  State  aid,  and  are  there- 
for subject  to  the  joint  supervision  of  county  and  State  autho- 
rities. 
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